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“OUR YOUNG AMERICAN MACAULAY,” 
Edwin Percy Whipple, 1819-1886 


DENHAM SUTCLIFFE 


Y the time he was thirty, Edwin Percy Whipple was “the 
most popular essayist in this country,” and was “generally 
reputed to stand at the head of American critics.”” Poe allowed 
him that place, with the possible exception of William A. Jones, 
calling him “decidedly one of our most reputable critics.” Ru- 
fus Griswold had included him as the youngest author in Prose 
Writers of America (1847), comparing his style with Milton’s 
and Addison’s; the American Review attributed the prestige of 
the North American to Whipple’s articles; and the Christian 
Review esteemed him more than it did Emerson. Emerson him- 
self called Whipple “a superior critic’; Alcott discovered in 
him ‘‘a depth and comprehensiveness of reflection that I do not 
meet with in any others of the Boston stamp”; and Edward 
Everett conferred an honorary M.A. (1848) with the citation, 
“Edvinem Percy Whipple, Bostoniensem, qui literas elegan- 
tiores vernaculas felicissime excoluit, Magistrum Artium.” In 
1852 James Loring called him “our young American Ma- 
caulay.” 
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Thirty-five years later, Edwin Percy Whipple was nearly for- 
gotten. Obituary notices reminded readers who he was and 
with few exceptions remarked the decline of his fame. He be- 
longed to “‘a dying school of critics,” was unlikely to be much 
read in the future, and was, indeed, “unknown to the present 
generation.”’ There was of course friendly praise. Whittier ex- 
travagantly compared him to Matthew Arnold, and Thomas 
Higginson ranked him “with Margaret Fuller and far above 
Poe in the total value of his work.” A writer in the New York 
Tribune declared a knowledge of Whipple’s work essential to 
students of American literature, and the Literary World called 
him the most scholarly and brilliant essayist America had pro- 
duced. But to the Nation he was “a typical Bostonian provin- 
cial”; the London Athenaeum was condescending; and even his 
friend Higginson admitted that the same shrinkage was af- 
fecting Whipple’s reputation as reduced Bayard Taylor’s. 

The shrinkage is now complete. Whipple receives a para- 
graph in dictionaries of authors but scarcely any attention from 
modern historians of our literature. Parrington does not men- 
tion him; Van Wyck Brooks gives him a scant page; the Cam- 
bridge History of American Literature gives him one. Only 
George DeMille in Literary Criticism in America (1931) has 
found room for half a dozen pages of comment. Modern anthol- 
ogies exclude him, and he has received no attention in period- 
icals for over thirty years. ‘‘His decline in fame,” says Charles 
Bolton in the Dictionary of American Biography, ‘is a case 
for a literary autopsy.” 


I 


Thomas Higginson thought Whipple was “the almost solli- 
tary instance, at that period, of the self-made man in American 
literature.” He did not, like most of his remembered contem- 
poraries, enjoy the advantages of family, money, and education. 
His father, Matthew, died when Edwin was four, and Lydia 
Gardiner, with her four children, moved almost at once from 
Gloucester, where her youngest had been born, to Salem. 
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There, at the English High School, he received all his formal 
education. The boy haunted bookshops, as he tells in his “Rec- 
ollections of Rufus Choate,” storing a vast memory with Rich- 
ardson, Fielding, Scott, Burke, and at fourteen was contribut- 
ing articles to the Salem newspapers. “My genius broke out on 
me,” he later wrote to Griswold, “like a fit of the meazles.” A 
year later he had left school for a clerkship in the Bank of Gen- 
eral Interest at Salem, where he stayed until 1837, when he re- 
moved to similar work in Boston. 

He stayed only briefly with Dana, Fenno, and Henshaw, for 
he was shortly offered the superintendency of the newsroom at 
the Merchants’ Exchange. His way to the post was smoothed, 
perhaps, by brief experience as attendant in the Salem Athen- 
aeum Library. Already an assiduous collector of books, he had 
made a place for himself in the Mercantile Library Association. 
By 1839 he was a director of that society, commended in its 
minutes for doing “much to add to the intrinsic value of the li- 
brary.” With James T. Fields, Thomas Gould, an aspiring 
sculptor, and Daniel Haskell he founded a literary society at 
whose “‘Attic Nights” he showed precocious skill in the essay 
and gave indications of exceptionally wide reading. In 1840 he 
delivered to great applause the anniversary poem of the Mer- 
cantile Library Association. Few of his friends, therefore, were 
startled by the success of his first article in a magazine. 

Whipple, who had been from youth an admirer of Macaulay, 
celebrated his enthusiasm in the final issue of the Boston Mis- 
cellany (February, 1843). Not least striking of the essay’s quali- 
ties was the Macaulayan facility of style and profusion of illus- 
tration which contrasted sharply with the clerical and legal 
stolidity of most critical articles of the time. The young writer’s 
fame spread on the wind. Editors so much solicited his pen that 
within three years he wrote a score of articles for the North 
American Review, American Whig Review, Sargent’s Maga- 
zine, Columbian Review, Graham’s Magazine, the Democratic 
Review. The breadth and intensity of his acquaintance with 
English literature at once earned him the name of best-read 
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critic in America. He came into wide demand as a lecturer, and 
the volumes into which he collected his work sold ten and fif- 
teen editions. 

Meantime he was becoming the familiar of literary Boston. 
His marriage to Charlotte Hastings in 1847 assured his en- 
trance to the circle of her friend O. W. Holmes; he won Whit- 
tier’s life-long friendship by commending him in the North 
American; Longfellow enjoyed his conversation at their fre- 
quent dinners together. Whipple was on friendly terms with 
Charles Sumner and sufficiently intimate with Emerson to play 
an April fool hoax by sending verses to a newspaper over the 
initials “R.W.E.”” He customarily supplied for Emerson when 
the latter could not meet his lecturing engagements. With 
Emerson and Lowell he helped found the short-lived Town 
and Country Club in 1849; joined the Thursday Evening Club; 
was a charter member of the Saturday Club, and with fellow- 
members helped to establish the Atlantic Monthly, to which he 
was a frequent contributor. 

He became the chief reader for Ticknor and Fields and 
thereby an especial favorite of Hawthorne, who regarded 
Whipple as his best critic and called upon him to choose titles 
and oversee publication of his books. He delivered the Fourth 
of July Oration in 1850, Lowell Lectures (Literature of the 
Age of Elizabeth) in 1859, and became, next to Emerson, the 
most popular of Lyceum lecturers. He is said to have addressed 
over 1000 audiences from Bangor to St. Louis. From 1860 
(when he resigned from the Merchants’ Exchange) to 1868 he 
was chief writer of editorials for the Transcript, then edited by 
his friend Haskell; until his death he was a mainstay of its no- 
tices and was credited with giving to the Transcript the liter- 
ary tone which it long maintained. Publishers called upon him 
for prefaces to editions of Macaulay (1860), Dickens (1872), 
Webster (1879); he was a trustee of the State Library; briefly 
in 1872 literary editor of the newly-founded Boston Globe. He 
is said to have edited the magazine Every Saturday. His Sunday 
evenings at home were for almost forty years a favorite rendez- 
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vous of Boston’s literary great. The success of Edwin Percy 
Whipple, based as it was wholly upon native vigor and intelli- 
gence, was unparalleled in the history of American literature. 

But it no way tainted the essential modesty of the square- 
featured, myopic little man, who “spoke with the authority of 
a prophet and labored with the zeal of an apostle.” There was 
nothing of the “lion” in him; “a compliment could not be got 
into his incredulous ear,” said his friend Bartol. He preferred 
talk of other men’s work to talk of his own. “He liked to talk to 
you,” Howells recollected, “of what he had found characteristic 
in your work, to analyse you to yourself; and the very modesty 
of the man . .. sometimes rendered him insensible to the suffer- 
ings of his subject.” His extensive criticism won him no ene- 
mies, for he made it a rule “never to join in when there was a 
cry of condemnation against a fellow creature and author,” 
and he never, like the British reviewers, mistook political dif- 
ferences for literary offenses. He was accused of impercipience 
but never, despite his powerful bursts of scorn, of malignity; 
and in the memory of all who have written about him there is 
a warm fondness for the energetic gnome whose pale, sickly 
face was “written all over with thought-marks.”’ 


II 


During forty vigorous years of lecturing and reviewing, 
Whipple’s criticism adhered firmly to the ideals of intellectual 
analysis and objective exposition. More a moral than an aesthe- 
tic critic, he judged books as he would actions —as expressions 
of character; for, he said, it is the animating life of the work, 
the spirit of its author, that escapes into the reader’s conscious- 
ness, whatever the language or the opinions in which it is 
clothed. He therefore had small patience with the “admirable 
simplicity and barren results” of critical systems, and rejected 
the summary judgments of the Scotch rhetoricians. “The ques- 
tions,”’ he said, “which are of real moment lie deeper than rhet- 
oric.”” What the ideal criticism should attempt was a mental 
outline of the author it discussed. He abhorred the critic who 
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would stretch every new work upon the bed of precedent, as if 
literature were the product of mental and moral machines 
working upon abstract principles. He held :t the greatest of 
critical sins to expound one’s own character and feelings in- 
stead of the author's. Current notions of morality, practical 
common sense, details of the author’s conduct, formal rules of 
composition—all these he regarded as not germane to the real 
problem. 

What his own criticism sought was evidence of the author's 
intellectual health or disease. The healthy mind, he believed, 
both directs and mistrusts itself. It is not so absorbed in the ob- 
jects of its contemplation as to be lost in them; it criticises as 
well as perceives, seeing itself and all things in their due rela- 
tion. Neither is it so engrossed in self-admiration as to lose its 
objectivity. It is a courageous mind, not driven by the face of 
truth into whining retreat or shrieking defiance; it is a cheer- 
ful mind, it has faith in men. Near though he was to the roman- 
tic movement, Whipple saw clearly its origins and its implica- 
tions; his sympathies were indisputably with the romantics. 
Wordsworth he venerated only less than he did Shakespeare; 
Coleridge was his model of the critic; any fighting liberal — 
Shelley, Godwin, Emerson, even, in 1845, Byron — commanded 
his praise. He saw how the romantics had given to the individ- 
ual soul a new dignity, had enlarged the bounds of literary per- 
ception, had rejuvenated a decadent literature. But he de- 
plored the perversions of romantic egotism that deified impulse 
and celebrated “the rights of passion” in defiance of all prin- 
ciple; he recoiled from the “capricious individualism” that 
subdued all things to its own hue, and that instead of firmly 
trying to abate human misery, merely bewailed its presence. So 
it was that Carlyle’s brooding morbidity disgusted Whipple, 
who heard in the Scotchman’s craggy prose more whine than 
vigor; so it was that he found in the early Keats a debilitating 
confusion of the right with the pleasurable. Much as he ad- 
mired Arnold’s learning, lucidity, and taste, he was withheld 
from complete praise by Arnold’s “vital superciliousness,” by 
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a sense of something “languid, discontented, dissatisfied—some- 
thing which makes the impression of a certain subtle, feline re- 
sentment at the non-acknowledgment of his own claims to emi- 
nence.” 

Whipple refused to be deflected from this ethical mode of 
criticism by considerations of fancy, intellect, and imagination 
as discrete creative faculties. It is not faculties but persons using 
faculties that create; ‘we do not say that Milton’s pi 
wrote Paradise Lost but that Milton wrote it.”’ Art, not artifice, 
connects invisible thought with visible word, and it is from the 
author’s total character, from his “inward essential life,” that 
his art takes its tone. When subtle phrase and delicate image 
have been forgotten, the tone remains in the reader’s mind. 
Thus it is Whipple’s praise of Bryant that his sincerity “‘is a 
sincerity of character, not merely of a swift imagination that 
believes only while it is creating.’ Lowell’s permanent value 
he found “in Lowell’s genius, not in his topics,”” and he was de- 
lighted by Sydney Smith because “he gives us not merely his 
opinions but himself.’ Shelley, he said, speaks not from his 
lungs but from his soul. Considerations of style are but second- 
ary when the subject is genius; indeed, where there is not gen- 
ius, considerations of style are nearly futile, since style produces 
nothing finer than what lies in the mind that uses it. Hence 
there are no “model styles”; style takes its inevitable shape 
from the author’s character, and though we may quarrel with a 
writer for having a bad or a tasteless nature, we cannot quarrel 
with the style which takes from that nature its form and move- 
ment. “Whoever forgets these essential principles converts 
criticism to mere gibberish.” 

If the mind is the essential object of criticism, the ideal tech- 
nique is sympathetic analysis (“contemplation”) and objective 
statement. The province of the critic being more to see than to 
feel, he perverts his purpose if his vision is discolored by per- 
sonal or arbitrary considerations, or if he so mingles his own 
feelings with his author’s as to distort the picture. Above all, he 
must avoid making his own character the test of his author’s, 
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as did, for instance, Jeffrey, in whom Whipple therefore found 
little to approve. Leigh Hunt, he said, always reacts luxurious- 
ly to poetry and his criticism endows the author with a warmth 
and imagination that belong to the critic. Whipple found it 
difficult to distinguish Talfourd’s authors one from another be- 
cause Talfourd turned them all into images or antitheses of 
his own kindly self. He scorned those critics who, in trying to 
educe a moral from Shelley's writings and conduct, substituted 
horror for analysis; Hazlitt offended him by ranging from cele- 
bration to vituperation, from exhibition of Shakespeare to ex- 
hibition of himself. De Quincey fell under the same displeas- 
ure, for there runs through all he writes an evidence that he is 
writing a kind of psychological autobiography. “By self-forget- 
fulness rather than self-confidence, does the elusive and ethe- 
real life of genius yield itself to the mind of the critic.” 
Whipple applied the same essential principles to his judg- 
ment of the creative writer, of whom he demanded that he 
should maintain that “‘vital moderation,” that due proportion 
between personal and general truth, in which alone high art re- 
sides. His ideal was not greatly different from what Keats has 
called “negative capability.” Shakespeare, Whipple pointed 
out, created his characters from the heart outward; he became, 
momentarily, Falstaff or Lear, Iago or Juliet. But he returned 
from the creative voyage still himself, refusing bondage to the 
actual fact and to the idealisations of his own mind. “Shake- 
speare comprehends them, they do not limit Shakespeare.’ By- 
ron, on the other hand, subdued all things to himself. He was a 
great self. Impassioned imagination, liberal sentiments, sur- 
passing power of expression were combined to produce a po- 
etry deservedly popular. But he was forever Byron, incapable 
of creating a Manfred, a Harold, a Corsair, or even a storm or 
a mountain that should not be more Byron than itself. Thus 
Whipple denounced the sentimental novelist who pictured 
himself, negations of himself, but seldom men and nature as 
they are. Thus he denounced those essentially barren spirits 
that tried, by inserting maxims at appropriate points, to make 
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moral a literature whose purity was only in expression, since it 
sprang from an impure mind. If Byron was immoral (“He was 
neither so good nor so bad as he thought’’), he was at least hon- 
est; Bulwer was not even that. 

The healthy mind, thought Whipple, need not fear for the 
morality of its product. The morality of art being unconscious- 
ly impressed upon it by the creating mind, it is distinct from 
and scarcely amenable to intention. “The test of poetry,” he 
said many times in varying phrase, “is truth to the nature of 
things; and if right and wrong inhere in the nature of things, 
a correct representation of reality can not be immoral.” The 
moralist in literature performs his function not by mouthing 
truisms but by creating moral truth; he does that by represent- 
ing truly, and with force, life as he knows it. Whipple never for- 
sook his principle that what is real is more important than what 
is dignified or mawkishly decorous; never, like many of his con- 
temporaries (and, indeed, of our own) offended by a queasiness 
of taste that mistakes truthful representation for immorality. 
He never fathered upon an author the sins of his characters nor 
judged the value of a man’s writings by the facts of his conduct. 
We must many times, he knew, be indebted for our literature 
to men whom we cannot personally esteem. The “‘ineradicable 
coarseness” of the Anglo-Saxon mind perturbed him, but not 
more than the canting moralism of the “painfully perfect” 
Matildas and Lauras in their “moist atmosphere of sickly sensi- 
bility.” The hardy licentiousness of Rochester and Sedley 
might offend chaste minds, but these debilitated romances, 
whose “smooth decency of verbiage” covered so much immoral- 
ity of principle would corrupt them. He aumired Fielding for 
his “large toleration of human infirmity” and scorned G. P. R. 
James for reading homilies wherever the occasion permitted. 

Whipple wanted for his best praise a union of objectivity and 
passion; he wanted earnestness of the sort he acclaimed in Shel- 
ley and whose lack he deplored in Longfellow. He wanted also 
a courage that squarely confronted the necessities of the uni- 
verse; he wanted faith in men. Thackeray he found ultimately 
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dispiriting because of a “pervading scepticism” that made life 
as he pictures it “not worth the living.’’ Swift's “powerful but 
perverse nature” repelled him; he thought there was “no surer 
sign of a bad heart than for a writer to enjoy degrading his 
species.’ He wanted a strong moral sense but refused to accept 
“rose-colored sentiments” as a substitute. He was not afraid of 
realism, though, like Lowell, he refused to equate the real with 
the actual. Poetry, he said, is ‘‘a protest against the unreality of 
actual life. It convicts convention of being false to the nature 
of things” by perceiving what is real and permanent. “It ac- 
tualizes real life to the imagination, in forms of grandeur and 
beauty corresponding to the essential truth of things. Litera- 
ture is the record of man’s attempt to make actual to thought a 
life approaching nearer to reality than the boasted actual life 
of the world.” The author, then, who drew aside the “decent 
drapery” that covers depravity and offered it as “Art” because 
it was “Truth” could expect no more kindness from Whipple 
than the author who should so bedaub actualities with senti- 
mental gilding as to distort them beyond recognition. 

Fielding came near to Whipple's ideal, though he deplored 
Fielding’s inadequate sense of the supernatural as he did Poe’s 
pre-occupation with the “under-natural.’”’ There was not a 
shade of moroseness, intolerance, or malignity in Fielding’s 
sunny mind. Uniting vast worldly knowledge with childlike en- 
thusiasm, he bathed all his works in a gratifying philanthropy 
that personal suffering had not been able to suppress. Whipple 
used Fielding as a standard by which to set the authors of his 
century: 


In strength, depth, and massiveness of mind, Swift might be 
deemed his equal; but Swift’s perceptions were so distorted by his 
malignities, that he is neither so trustworthy nor so genial as Field- 
ing. Pope, with all his brilliancy, and epigrammatic morality, ap- 
pears little in comparison, the moment he snaps and snarls out his 
spiteful wit and rancorous pride. Addison and Goldsmith, with 
their deep and delicate humor, and mastery of the refinements of 
character, have not Fielding’s range and fruitfulness. . . . Smollett 
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has occasional touches of pathos and power beyond Fielding; but, 
not to mention his grossness, his scurrility, and his cynicism, his 
portraits are caricatures compared with [Fielding’s]. . . . Richard- 
son, with his intense concentrativeness and hold upon the minutest 
threads of his subject, his dogged habit of accretion, his matter-of- 
fact accumulation of uninteresting details, presents so strong a con- 


trast of Fielding’s fresh, springing, elastic vigor . . . that comparison 
is out of the question. 


Byron, on the other hand, seemed to Whipple to concen- 
trate within himself the great virtues and appalling faults of 
the romantic temper. Eminently a poet of passion, he is ex- 
celled by few others in the instantaneous sympathy he creates; 
the noble force of his lines dignifies the pride and bitterness of 
soul from which they spring. ““When once we are fairly borne 
along the foaming and glittering tide of his impulsive genius, 
it becomes hard to muster any moral scruples as to the direc- 
tion of the flood.” But whatever thought or feeling is upper- 
most in Byron’s mind sways, for the moment, all the faculties of 
his nature. ‘He has a passionate love for evil, a passionate love 
for nature, for goodness, for beauty, and, we may add, a pas- 
sionate love for himself.”’ This love of self it is that most holds 
Byron from achieving greatness. His works all bear the impress 
of a versatile but not comprehensive mind; they are all the 
fruits of one individual’s peculiar experience of life and over 
them all is thrown the sable hue of misanthropy and despair. 
The lesson they teach is degrading, it throws doubt and inse- 
curity on the noblest objects in life, and though Byron’s poetry 
speaks for the human race, “‘it is still but the diseased exper- 
ience of one heart, having no general truth either in the nature 
of man or the nature of things.” 

Within the extremes of the two preceding paragraphs may be 
set nearly all the canons of taste and judgment that directed 
Whipple’s criticism. He wanted literature to be ultimately 
cheering, for when he considered “the importance of energy 
and hope in the affairs of the world, and contemplated the en- 
feebling if not immoral result of indulging in a dainty and de- 
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bilitating egotism,” he could not but regard snivellers in litera- 
ture as criminal. So it was that he loved Dickens for his “laugh- 
ing toleration of human infirmity,” for his power to make us 
love our kind “not only in its exhibitions of moral beauty but 
also when frailties mingle with its excellence.” But fatuous op- 
timism suited him no better than misanthropic gloom, and he 
laughed at Leigh Hunt for having a self-content so great that 
it flowed out into content with all the world, for seeing the 
Deity “not so much as Infinite Goodness as infinite good-na- 
ture.” Hunt seemed to think in all his writings “that the wax 
taper which he holds so jauntily can light up all the darkness 
and gloom of the universe.’ Whipple knew that “individual 
life is subject to the laws of life, and that ignorance, caprice, 
self-will, and revolt will have a hard time of it whenever they 
come into impotent conflict with the nature of things.” So it 
was that he condemned the lyrics of Thomas Moore for a 
“gilded vulgarity” unredeemed by depth of passion. “They 
are the mere children of fancy and sensation, having no law 
higher than appetite. What there is poetical in them is like the 
reflection of a star in a mud-puddle, or the shining of rotten 
wood in the dark.” Yet Southey’s “harsh morality’ was not 
truer to the nature of men, since it “prevented his forming a 
tolerant estimate of character.”” Bulwer suffered at the extreme 
of tolerance from a moral obliquity that made him “Bulwerize” 
everything that he wrote, so that he could offer blackguards, 
dressed in the linen of fine rhetoric, and expect us to wish them 
well. 

The writer who suffered least from the prevailing egotism 
of the nineteenth century was Scott, who represented not him- 
self but human nature, and who so exhibited human nature 
that its worth might be perceived by all. Whipple shared with 
his generation an idea of Scott’s greatness that we no longer find 
tenable. But a few sentences extracted from his remarks on 
Scott’s deficiencies will reveal better than exposition how bal- 
anced was Whipple’s view of literature; will show how it was 
that he could praise both Fielding and Byron, how completely 
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he insisted upon both terms of his ideal of “vital moderation.” 


In meditation—in evolving the spiritual significance of sensible 
objects,—in that rapid-shaping imagination which robes in forms 
of dazzling beauty the abstract conceptions of the mind,—in that 
sublime unrest of the soul, which forces the mightiest elements of 
the universe to become the servitors of its wide-wandering passions 
and impatient aspirations,—in that impulsive surrender of the 
whole nature to the feeling or thought of the moment, and color- 
ing everything with its gloomy or glittering hues,—in all those 
sensitive qualities of intellect and passion which, . . . for the mo- 
ment, take the mind captive, and feel their way in flame along every 
nerve of our being,—in these Scott seems relatively deficient from 
the objectivity of his creations. 


Hawthorne, Whipple’s friend and admirer, came under this 
balanced and judicious analysis in a review of the Marble Faun, 
an article that Hawthorne called “really keen and profound.” 
“I agree,” he wrote, “with almost all Whipple says.” A few sen- 
tences from that paper may be allowed to conclude this perhaps 
too lengthy review of Whipple’s critical technique and opin- 
ions. He recognised Hawthorne’s strength to lie more in the 
portraiture of inward than of external events; he carefully dis- 
tinguished his misanthropy, with its “terrible perception of 
spiritual laws,” from the impulsive misanthropy of Byron. But 
though Hawthorne had insight, “it did not penetrate to the 
sources of spiritual joy; and his deepest glimpses of truth were 
calculated rather to sadden than to inspire.” He had sometimes 
humor of a delicious kind, but “this sunshine of the soul was 
but sunshine breaking through, or lighting up, a sombre and 
ominous cloud.” There was in Hawthorne’s mind “an unpleas- 
ant something—perhaps a ghastly occult perception of deform- 
ity and sin in what appeared outwardly fair and good; so that 
the reader felt a secret dissatisfaction with the disposition which 
directed the genius, even in the homage he awarded to the gen- 
ius itself.” All Whipple’s criticism is epitomized in that judg- 
ment. 

Whipple’s contemporaries thought that his essays on “Wit 
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and Humor,” “The Ludicrous Side of Life,” ““Mr. Hardhack 
on the Sensational,” etc., would outlive his criticism. It is need- 
less to discuss their mistake. But that his criticism should be so 
entirely neglected is harder to understand. As an expositor he is 
admirable, for he possesses in extreme degree the faculty of 
standing aside, as it were, and allowing the author to exhibit 
his power in the light of a clear and sympathetic mind. His ad- 
miration for a strong character sometimes led him to an ex- 
travagant estimate of literary skill; the essay on ‘““Webster as a 
Master of English Style” is a case in point. But his principles 
never stood in the way of his recognising genius. Wordworth’s 
“consecrating and affectionate imagination,” and the poems 
“that form an era in the life of every man that reads them” are 
celebrated in two essays that must stand beside anything hither- 
to written on that subject in America. His impassioned defense 
of Shelley as “one of the most richly gifted minds ever framed 
by Providence” and as “the most naturally religious of poets” 
should be remembered by those who would find only an effetely 
mawkish gentility in Boston of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Whipple’s surgical exposure of Jeffrey's “sceptical and probing 
mind”; his celebration of Emerson’s sweet assurance; his en- 
thusiastic and interpretative re-creation of Dickens’s characters 
—assuredly none of these papers deserves to be forgotten. 

Most of Whipple's best work was done before 1860. There- 
after he wrote on subjects too diverse for his powers, was so 
busy on the lecturer’s platform that he had not, perhaps, time 
really to consider his words. His last major effort, a history of 
American literature for Harper’s centennial issue of 1876, is 
properly described by Mr. DeMille as “hopeless.” He had, dur- 
ing all his years of writing, lamented the absence of a truly na- 
tional literature and had offered the student’s timeless warning 
to the men of affairs: ‘‘a nation that places implicit reliance on 
steam-engines and mill-privileges will find that in all that af- 
fects the weal or woe of communities, mind-power is greater 
than steam-power.” He had done all he could to exhort his com- 
patriots to an admiration for intellect and imagination even 
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when they had no manifest end in material production. He 
had encouraged American authors more than any other critic 
of his day. “Other things being equal,” said the American Re- 
view, “he prefers a book that smacks of our own climate and 
soil.” And they added, apologetically, ‘““We are almost afraid 
to say this, lest we should be thought to disparage him; but we 
speak it and mean it to his praise.”” Yet when he came to review 
the literature of America’s first century he thought it would be 
a gross libel upon our citizenry to say that American literature 
reflected more than a fraction of America’s intelligence. He 
looked, perhaps, in the wrong places, for he gave five pages to 
Webster and a paragraph to Poe, five pages to Channing and 
one to Thoreau. The paper bears all the marks of hasty com- 
position; only Jonathan Edwards, Franklin, Irving, and Cooper 
receive adequate treatment and the second portion of the re- 
sumé is a barren catalog. 

His deficiencies as a critic are obvious. He had not, for all his 
keenness of intellect, a germinal mind. He added no principle 
to the theory of criticism, left no comprehensive volume, at- 
tracted no apparent disciples. He never “went mad over an 
idea,” and added nothing, perhaps, to the thought of his age. 
For all his wide reading, his knowledge was deficient. It does 
not at all appear that he had read the antique classics or that he 
had much acquaintance with Continental literature. Poe as 
clearly surpassed him in imagination as Lowell did in erudi- 
tion and taste. Whipple’s strong ethical bias perhaps limited his 
aesthetic sensibility; he had too easy a sense of the struggle 
whereby the creative power embodies itself in form. The se- 
renity of his own mind and the placidity of his Boston life seem 
to have reduced his awareness of physical and psychological 
misery, though he realized that art has its springs in discontent. 
He shared inevitably the temper of his age—or, as an obituary 
notice somewhat condescendingly expressed it, ‘““He followed 
only after what was sweet and wholesome and consoling, and 
that was the bent of New England forty years ago.” 

The circumstances of reviewing and lecturing did much to 
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mould his style. There is in it, as Higginson said, “much of the 
publicist,” and Whipple himself confessed that his style ex- 
hibits “that perpetual scepticism as to the patience of audiences 
which torments the lecturer during the brief hour in which he 
attempts to hold their attention.” He was forced by the state of 
public knowledge to spend more time on historical and bio- 
graphical information than the modern critic customarily feels 
to be necessary. The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth especial- 
ly suffers from that fault, for Whipple relies more heavily upon 
Campbell and Hallam than upon his own acute perceptions. On 
the other hand, the necessity of compelling attention developed 
in Whipple's style a sparkle and pungency that calls out for 
quotation. Moore, he said, ‘“blinds the eye with diamond dust.” 
Of G. P. R. James: “His first novel was a shot that went through 
the target, and he has ever since been assiduously firing through 
the hole.” It was Whipple who coined the famous description 
of Emerson as “‘a Greek-Yankee —a cross between Apollo and 
Jonathan Slick.” That mode of writing history which records 
battles and elections but not the flow of ideas he characterized 
as “the very atheism of narrative.’”” Mormonism he dubbed 
“that over-connubial faith.” He strove always to maintain a 
modest tone. There is room, he said, “for the exercise of dif- 
ferent opinions. We are sorry if ours have been tainted with 
an oracular tone.” Yet he could be earnest and had almost Ma- 
caulay’s skill at stripping a pretender to literary honors. He re- 
sented the imputation that his style was formed on Macaulay's. 
“Don’t say that I imitate him,” he wrote to Griswold; “‘be- 
cause imitation is the worst kind of worthlessness. Say that my 
essays are worthless in some other form of contempt. Besides, 
though I have a large admiration for Macaulay's powers, I 
should not think of taking him for a model, more than many 
others. The peculiarities of my style, if it have any peculiarities, 
are peculiar to my mind.” Thus he judged himself as he did 
others. The best productions of that mind, sharp and genial, 
earnest and generous, deserve at length to be rescued from the 
dust and silence of the upper shelf. 











MILL TOWN ON THE MERRIMACK 


LOUIS TAYLOR MERRILL 


I 


ANNON were booming, drums beating, banners flying, 
handkerchiefs waving, and President Andrew Jackson’s 

flaunting mane waved, too, as he doffed his hat to the acclaim 
of the citizens of Lowell, Massachusetts, gathered to do him 
honor one fine June morning in 1833. The president, fresh 
from his investiture at Harvard with an honorary doctorate of 
laws, was touring politically hostile Yankeeland. Down the 
street they paraded him, down a mile-long avenue lined with 
“‘liveried angels clothed in white,”* belted with blue sashes* 
and (in place of the flying apparatus real angels wear) carrying 
green-fringed parasols. The exhilarating experience of being 
made the target of thousands of dazzling smiles and arch glances 
shot out from under the green-fringed parasols moved the chiv- 
alrous old hero almost as much as the barrage of British bullets 
that shrilled past his head at the Battle of New Orleans. 

“By the Eternal,” exclaimed the delighted Old Hickory, 
“they are very pretty women!” ~ 

And the poet Whittier, whose bachelor heart we may sur- 
mise to have been less impressionable, was lifted in aeronautic 
rhapsody, in contemplating ‘‘acres of girlhood—beauty by the 
square rod, or miles by long measure!” 


The young, the graceful, the gay—flowers gathered from a thou- 
sand hill-sides and green valleys of New England; fair unveiled 
Nuns of Industry; Sisters of Thrift; and are ye not also Sisters of 
Charity, dispensing comfort and hope and happiness around many 
a hearth-stone of your native hills, making sad faces cheerful, and 
hallowing age and poverty with the sunshine of your youth and 

1 Charles Cowley, Handbook of Business in Lowell, With a History of the 
City (Lowell, 1856), 96. 

2 Benjamin F. Butler, Butler’s Book: Autobiography and Personal Reminis- 
cences (Boston, 1892), go. The girls of one mill varied the color scheme by wear- 


ing black sashes, in token of mourning for their mill manager who had recently 
died. 
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love? Who shall sneer at your calling? Who shall count your voca- 
tion other than noble and ennobling?* 


As a matter of fact there were some—not living on the flighty 
peak of Parnassus—who were minded to puncture the poet's 
apostrophes. These observers saw in the host of pie-fed angels 
and virgin vestals of the religion of industry (with its “gospel,” 
according to Whittier, “preached daily . . . from some thirty 
temples; its mighty sermons uttered by steam and water power; 
its music the everlasting jar of Mechanism, and the organ 
swell of many waters’’) a batch of “degraded females . . . drag- 
ging out a daily life of slavery and wretchedness,” sweated and 
exploited with long hours of labor to fatten the twenty per 
cent dividends of Yankee Croesuses. Such at least was the dis- 
senting view of a contemporary labor leader.* 

Carpings of such critics were, of course, drowned in the gen- 
eral paeans of praise for the Lowell factory system, that mingled 
pleasingly with the “everlasting music” * of the “temples” of 
toil with their “thousand priests and thousands of priestesses 
ministering around their spinning jennies [again according to 
Whittier] or whitening the long unshaded streets in the level 
light of sunset.” 

Sun-blinded like the poet, most visitors to Lowell enjoyed 
the “music of the temples,” noted with satisfaction the vine- 
clad walls and well-scrubbed stairs of these factory fanes and 
read approvingly the sketches produced by a handful of factory 
girls with literary inclinations in the Lowell Offering. Some- 
how they missed noting the fetid breath of the hot, unventi- 

8 John Greenleaf Whittier, The Stranger in Lowell (Boston, 1845), 20. 

4 Dr. Charles Douglass, president of the New England Association of Farmers, 
Mechanics and Other Working Men, quoted in John R. Commons, History of 
Labour in the United States (New York, 1918), 1, 429. 

5 The “music” was not always appreciated as it first fell on the unsophisti- 
cated ears of new mill girls fresh from the country. It sounded the first day to a 
certain Susan like “crickets, frogs and jews-harps, all mingled together in a 
strange discord.” Yet “people learn to sleep with the thunder of Niagara in 
their ears, and a cotton-mill is no worse, though you wonder that we do not 


have to hold our breath in such a noise.” Quoted in William Scoresby, Ameri- 
can Factories and Their Female Operatives (London, 1845), 68. 
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lated rooms where-the girls toiled from before dawn till dusk, 
inhaling lint, whale-oil smoke and tuberculosis bacilli. Un- 
seeing they passed the squalor of a muddy, pig-infested Irish 
shanty-town and did not peer into the cellars with their filth, 
degradation, and disease where members of the lowest caste in 
the sanctified industrial system slept seven in a bed. 

Charles Dickens, who picked his way squeamishly through 
the rest of America as a wilderness of circumambient bad man- 
ners and ubiquitous tobacco juice, found a contrasting oasis in 
Lowell. Amid the sea of bright faces confronting him in the 
factories, he could not “recall or separate one young face that 
gave me a painful impression.” Conspicuous humanitarian 
that he was, with a knowledge of the long hours of labor pre- 
vailing in the mills, he saw “not one young girl whom, assum- 
ing it to be a matter of necessity that she should gain her daily 
bread by the labor of her hands, I would have removed from 
those works if I had had the power.’’* 

Another English visitor, the Reverend Doctor William 
Scoresby, impressed with the superior Lowell factory condi- 
tions as compared with those of his home city, Bradford, dis- 
covered only commendable features in his tour of Lowell, es- 
pecially in the “becoming propriety and respectability of man- 
ner’’ of the mill operatives. He gathered a copious number of 
moral observations to-pour out in lectures on the heads of the 
more hoydenish mill maidens of Bradford—heads, that he 
noted with displeasure, went immodestly uncovered into the 
streets, while the Lowell girls always discreetly covered their 
crowning glory with their calico caleches when they fared out 
of doors.’ 


II 
In an age when Carlyle was apostrophizing “divine labor— 
noble, ever fruitful—the grand, sole Miracle of Man,” it is not 
surprising that there should have been so much idealization of 


6 American Notes (London, 1893), 57-58. 
7 American Factories and Their Female Operatives, 18. 
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the Lowell factory conditions, which were far better than those 
in contemporary England and in most American industrial 
towns. But after having gushed at length about the youthful 
ennoblers of toil “making industry beautiful, and throwing 
the charm of romance and refinement over the dull monotony 
of their self-allotted tasks,’ even Whittier acknowledged that 
“there have been a good many foolish essays written upon the 
beauty and divinity of labor, by those who have not known 
what it really is to earn one’s livelihood by the sweat of the 
brow .... Let such be silent. Their sentimentalism is weari- 
ness to the worker’’—as Whittier’s own sentimentalism might 
have been to a youthful loom-tender at the fag-end of a four- 
teen-hour day. 

Yet by at least the small group of factory girls who contrib- 
uted to the Lowell Offering and were accepted as authentic 
spokesmen for thousands of their fellow operatives, criticism of 
mill conditions was met valiantly and defiantly. They scorned 
imputations that they were down-trodden or exploited. If into 
their writings crept sometimes wistful references to life and 
scenes in the bucolic villages they had left behind them, there 
was also in many other stories and sketches the more dominant 
note of satisfaction and pride in their vocation. 

These defenses were naturally enough evoked by sentiments 
of self-respect and self-protection against the imputation that 
mill work was degrading or that it involved any social stigma 
in a democratic land. Their light-heartedness was partly made 
possible by the fact that for most of them the period of factory 
life was expected to be relatively short—only four and a half 
years, on the average. For the thousands of young women who 
travelled down to Lowell with their out-of-style country cos- 
tumes and carpetbags by stage-coach, or in the “long, low, 
black wagon” of the employment agents, mill work was not to 
be a life vocation. Rather it would be but a brief interlude in 
which they could lay by savings for a marriage dower, to help 
relatives, or to lift the mortgage on the old homestead. The at- 
tractions of city life were also inviting: lyceum lectures, “‘im- 
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provement circles,” circulating libraries, and other advantages 
not available on the hillside farms of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Maine.* Manumitted in a few years from the reg1- 
men of clanging factory bells that hurried them to work at 
5 o'clock in the morning and did not ring them home again 
till 7:30 o'clock at night on the long summer days, they looked 
back, in later life, on their Lowell experience with the attach- 
ment of alumnae for an alma mater. This note of sentimental- 
ism dominates such narratives as Mrs. Harriet Robinson’s 
Loom and Spindle, in which she reproduces expressions of 
kindred feeling from other former mill girls, with their recol- 
lections of youthful factory days gilded by alchemic memory. 

Considered by contemporary standards, the Lowell condi- 
tions were as favorable as the schemes of paternalistic factory 
managers, with eyes directed mainly to profits in a highly com- 
petitive system, could make them. The proyisions set up in the 
carefully controlled factory boarding-houses, each in charge of 
a responsible matron, usually a widow, with regulations as 
strict as those of a boarding school, were partly motivated by a 
genuine concern on the part of the management for operatives’ 
welfare. These provisions were also inevitably necessary in or- 
der to attract a high type of labor, from good New England 
country homes. 

Girls would be discharged for lying and profanity as well as 
laziness, and inebriety and immorality were not to be coun- 
tenanced. One factory frowned upon attendance at dancing 
school. Boarding-house keepers were required to report opera- 
tives who habitually did not go to church, and those who stayed 
out later than ten o'clock at night found the doors of their 
boarding-houses locked against them. 

Onerous and restraining as these regulations seem to a mod- 
ern sophisticated generation, the factories in thus acting in loco 
parentis for their youthful charges were hardly doing more 

8 These three states furnished the bulk of the operatives, in proportions, re- 


spectively, of 30, 25 and 20 per cent. Henry Adolphus Miles, Lowell, as It Was 
and as It Is (Lowell, 1845), 193. 
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than carrying out the prevailing standards maintained for the 
girls in their home villages, standards approved by parents as 
a requisite for permitting their daughters to work in the mills. 
‘ The requirements, indeed, probably did not seem unduly irk- 
some to young girls bred in the Puritan tradition, with its 
sternly prescribed moral standards which limited opportuni- 
ties for social intercourse and recreation to those offered by the 
church and the lecture room. 

The men who superintended the mill work on week days 
were largely to be found as deacons in the churches the girls 
attended on Sundays or as superintendents in the Sabbath 
schools where the employees received religious instruction. 
The most notable flowering of factory talent in the Lowell 
Offering, and its short-lived rival publication, the Operatives’ 
Magazine, derived inspiration and sponsorship from “improve- 
ment circles” conducted by two of the churches. 

To a certain extent the rules for moral protection were self- 
enforcing, through the weight of self-respecting opinion 
among the girls themselves, who shunned contamination by 
fellow workers guilty of suspected improprieties. But in an- 
other sense the strict regulations were a powerful weapon in 
the hands of the factory proprietors. Under the so-called black- 
listing system, girls who could not show an honorable discharge 
from one Lowell mill would not be employed in another. The 
blacklist could be used against operatives who manifested dis- 
content with labor conditions as well as against those who 
proved to be inefficient or who were discharged on other 
grounds. The system thus became a means for punishing re- 
volt and preventing reform. 


Ill 


So far as wages were concerned, there was comparatively 
little ground for complaint, at least in the early and most 
flourishing period of the mills. Ridiculously low as the average 
wage of $1.90 per week above board (board amounted to $1.25) 
seems to the present-day observer, it was higher than women 
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could obtain in any other ordinary occupation in the 1840's, 
when “hired girls” in domestic service were receiving around 
seventy-five cents a week. Horace Mann complained in his 
1847 report to the Massachusetts Board of Education that fac- 
tories were actually outbidding the prevailing scale for school 
teachers. 

The fact that out of annual cash incomes averaging around 
$100, factory girls could go home at the end of a year with sav- 
ings of from $30 to $75, suggests extraordinary frugality and 
economy of personal budgeting.® As testimony to the workers’ 
thrift, the Lowell savings bank in 1840 counted mill girls as 
nearly half its depositors with their total savings of approxi- 
mately a hundred thousand dollars amounting to a third of its 
aggregate deposits. 

Wage scales were lowered and work speeded up as the decade 
advanced. That this squeezing of the operatives was done to 
produce excessive profits for the mill stockholders was a com- 
mon charge by labor reformers and other critics of the regime. 
It is true that in boom years the mills yielded handsome profits, 
netting in some instances as high as twenty-two per cent. In the 
prosperous years of 1844, 1845, and 1846, average dividends of 
Lowell cotton corporations were 16, 16.4 and 15.7 per cent, re- 
spectively. After that they fell off considerably, as a result of 
the cut-throat competition produced by an increasing number 
of mills and multiplied volume of production. The Lowell cot- 
ton mill average dividend rate for the period 1836-1847 was 9.8 
per cent, but for the twelve succeeding years, down to the Civil 
War, the average dropped to 5.3 per cent.*° 

Objects of more serious complaint were long hours and un- 
healthful working conditions. The hours of labor, varying with 
the seasons to provide the maximum work possible by daylight, 
were shortest—* even hours—in December and January, 
mounting to a peak of thirteen and a half hours in April, and 

® Lowell as It Was and as It Is, 114-115. 


10 Caroline F. Ware, The Early New England Cotton Manufacture, A Study 
in Industrial Beginnings (Boston, 1931), 153- 
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scaling down slightly to twelve and a half hours in the summer 
months. This meant working before breakfast on the longest 
days and not “laying off” till 7:30 o'clock at night — with some 
girls electing to work longer, even as much as sixteen hours a 
day for limited periods, to gain extra pay. 

Even friendly observers of the Lowell system believed the 
hours ought to be shortened. “Arguments are not needed,” 
wrote the Reverend Doctor Miles, ‘‘to prove that toil, if it be 
continued for this length of time each day, month after month, 
and year after year, is excessive and too much for the tender 
frames of young women to bear.’ But it must be remembered, 
he added, “that their work is comparatively light.” ** Whittier 
condemned the twelve-and-a-half-hour day as “‘a serious evil.” 
A ten-hour day would surely benefit employees and even em- 
ployers in the long run, he thought. “Health is too often a mat- 
ter of secondary consideration,” he warned. “Gain is the great 
all-absorbing object.” 

Among the most outspoken critics of long hours was Benja- 
min F. Butler, later to become famous as a Civil War general, 
but in the 1840's a rising young lawyer in Lowell. Butler had 
seen the mill workers’ side from the vantage point of a youth 
spent in a Lowell boarding-house operated by his widowed 
mother. He set about trying to convince mill managers that 
work days ought to be shortened. They replied that a ten-hour 
day in Lowell would render competition impossible with the 
mills of Rhode Island, Connecticut, and other states. Butler 
suggested shortening the hours and speeding up the machin- 
ery. “We cannot run faster,” replied the magnates, who as- 
serted they were paying as high wages as their neighbors and 
operating under superior conditions for their workers. When 
Butler reproached them with their “duty to humanity,” a prac- 
tical-minded owner replied that one of their duties to human- 
ity was “to give people as cheap calico as can be made.” ** 

11 Lowell as It Was and as It Is, 102. 


12 The Stranger in Lowell, 117-118. 
13 Butler’s Book, g2. 
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The dander of “Old Cockeye,” who under all his dema- 
goguery had what must be regarded as a sincere interest in the 
welfare of the underprivileged classes, was now aroused and, 
having attained leadership in the Democratic party of his dis- 
trict, he proceeded to force the issue in the legislature. A hectic 
political campaign ensued, in which one of the mills posted a 
notice on its door warning operatives who voted for Butler and 
his ticket that they would be discharged. Butler answered by 
calling a mass meeting at which he delivered a stirring speech 
on the liberties and privileges of freemen, winding up with the 
literally fiery peroration: 


You have your right arms and your torches, and by them we will 
blot out this accursed outrage. As God lives and I live, by the living 
Jehovah! if one man is driven from his employment by these men 
because of his vote, I will lead you to make Lowell what it was 
twenty-five years ago,—a sheep pasture and a fishing place; and I 
will commence by applying the torch to my own house. Let them 
come on. As we are not the aggressors, we seek not this awful con- 
test.’* 

Nor was the “awful contest’”’ sought by the mill magnates. 
They backed down and repudiated the threat. But Butler and 
his cohorts in the legislature were able to secure no greater re- 
form than a law for an eleven-and-a-half-hour day. The ten- 
hour goal had to wait for attainment until after the Civil War, 
although agitation for it went on through the 1840's. The legis- 
lature in 1842 did limit the working day to ten hours for child- 
ren under twelve years of age. Petitions for a general limitation 
kept piling in, so that the law-makers could not entirely ignore 
the question. A legislative committee headed by William 
Schouler, editor of the Lowell Courier, in 1845 reported ad- 
versely on the workers’ demands. “‘Labor is intelligent enough 
to make its own bargains,” the committee decided. Legisla- 
tion would put Massachusetts at a competitive disadvantage 
with other states. The remedy would come “in the progressive 
improvement in art and science, in a higher appreciation of 


14 Butler’s Book, 104. 
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man’s destiny, in a less love for money, and a more ardent love 
for social happiness and intellectual superiority’ —empty plati- 
tudes which cost Schouler defeat in Lowell at the next legisla- 
tive election. Labor organization was attempted to advance the 
cause, but this, like all other efforts, went to seed in futility." 


IV 


Despite the idyllic pictures painted by panegyrists of the 
Lowell system, the agitation for reform brought out incidental- 
ly a revelation of health conditions in the mills and in the city 
that could not be dismissed with complacency. Dr. Josiah C. 
Curtis, a Lowell medical practitioner with a social conscience, 
undertook a thorough and systematic investigation, leading 
him to report to the American Medical Association in 1849 
that “there is not a state’s prison or house of correction in New 
England where the hours of labor are so long, the hours for 
meals so short, and the ventilation so much neglected as in the 
cotton mills with which I am acquainted.” 

He computed the factory ventilation was about eighty-five 
per cent below what it should have been for decent health con- 
ditions. Air in the mills, “stifling and almost intolerable to un- 
accustomed lungs,” was filled with lint and, in winter, the 
fumes from whale oil lamps. High temperatures, running fre- 
quently up to ninety degrees, helped make the atmosphere ex- 
tremely unhealthful. From the hot factories the girls would 
hurry out to the cooler boarding houses with only half an hour 
in which to bolt their meals, chiefly consisting of bread, tea and 
pie, then rush back again to work. “After the day’s work is 
ended,” continued Dr. Curtis’s report, “two hours release is en- 
joyed, a part of which is frequently spent in a crowded lecture 
room, and then they retire to dormitories scarcely better venti- 
lated than the mills,” with from four to six and sometimes 
eight sleeping in the same room."* 

15 History of Labour in the United States, 1, 540. 

16 Josiah Curtis, “Public Hygiene of Massachusetts; But More Particularly 


of the Cities of Boston and Lowell,” in Transactions of the American Medical 
Association, U1, 517. 
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For the period 1840-1849, Dr. Curtis’s records reveal a total 
of 827 cases of typhoid fever, while from 1836 to 1848 in this 
city of 25,000 population there were 929 deaths from tubercu- 
losis, 665, from typhus fever, 483 from dysentery, and 355 from 
cholera, diseases largely reflecting unsanitary and congested 
living conditions." 

“Few cities are so crowded as Lowell,” he wrote in a com- 
munication to the Lowell Courier in September, 1847. “One 
week ago, I entered a house in a central location and found it 
occupied by one store and twenty-five families, embracing 120 
persons, more than half of whom were adults! In one of the 
rooms, which was inhabited by two families, I found one of the 
families to consist of a man, his wife, and eight children (four of 
whom were over fifteen years of age) and four adult boarders! 
It is criminal to permit such an ill-conditioned ulcer so near the 
heart of our city, without proper remedial applications.” * 

The report of another observer of conditions among tene- 
ment dwellers is equally revealing: 


Their rooms are generally not ventilated at all. From six to ten 
persons frequently sleep in a single room, and sometimes in one 
bed .... The air is stagnant, soon becomes poisonous, and exceed- 
ingly offensive. Often every room in the house has from four to 
twelve inmates, in a narrow lane, perhaps, crowded close with 
tenements; the little uncovered ground the receptacle of dirty 
water, rubbish and corrupt vegetable matter; and numerous out- 
houses of necessity near the windows, sometimes filling every room, 
and the whole neighborhood with noxious exhalations . . . . I know 
of one case, where, in two connected rooms in a cellar—and lighted 
by only three small panes of green glass covered with cobwebs, and 
where, on entering, I stumbled over the beds, because I could not 
see them—four families, amounting to twenty-two souls, were liv- 
ing.’® 


It was hard for apologists to brush away such facts or to con- 
tinue to picture Lowell as an industrial Elysium. Moreover, by 
17 Transactions of the American Medical Association, Ul, 528, 547. 


18 Transactions of the American Medical Association, U1, 520. 
19 Transactions of the American Medical Association, U1, 522. 
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the late 1840's a marked deterioration was in progress. Not 
only had appalling congestion been the result of too rapid 
growth, but the character of the population and of the mill 
operating personnel was beginning to be altered in pro- 
nounced fashion. The native American stock in the mills, with 
operatives living in company boarding-houses, had begun to 
give way to immigrant operatives, including Irish families who 
lived in their own little shanties, crowded tenements or base- 
ments. 

Kirk Boott, one of the more autocratic of the Lowell mill 
owners, who had been educated in England and there derived 
some hard-boiled ideas from the mill moguls of the English 
midlands (and who once roused Lowell citizens to opposition 
by hoisting the British Union Jack above the Stars and Stripes 
on the Fourth of July)*® lured Lancashire and Gloucestershire 
men to his mills to serve as weavers, loom-tenders, dyers, de- 
signers, and overseers. The introduction of carpet manufac- 
ture next brought weavers from Lanarkshire, Scotland. “John 
Bull’s Row” on Prince Street, and the “Scotch Block” on Mar- 
ket Street drew their names from the congregation of English 
and Scottish mill workers supplementing the Yankee labor. 

Then, driven by disastrous potato famines, came the Irish. 
At first their employment was chiefly in menial capacities, and 
so strong was the early prejudice against them that Ben Butler 
recounts that a strike of Yankee girls resulted in one mill be- 
cause of the presence of an Irish scrub-woman.*' Introduction 
of Irish operatives in more skilled mill work developed slowly. 
They constituted only a small percentage of mill employees in 
the late 1840's, but the proportion increased in the 1850's.” 

It was not a change either sought or desired by most of the 
mill operators. But during the depression following 1847, hun- 
dreds of the Lowell factory girls from New England rural 
areas went home, never to return. Farmers’ daughters who had 

20 Loom and Spindle, 8, 10. 


21 Butler’s Book, go. 
22 The Early New England Cotton Manufacture, 230. 
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come to Lowell as to a boarding school began to go elsewhere. 
In many instances their families were leaving the New Eng- 
land hillsides to migrate westward. In the west were new op- 
portunities for girls as teachers, missionaries, and farmers’ 
wives. Irish men who had done the rough work of canal dig- 
ging, and Irish women who had served as scrub-women and do- 
mestics began to find other forms of employment in the mills. 
They were a more docile and tractable group, willing to put up 
with long hours and lowered standards which were unattrac- 
tive or unacceptable to native operatives.”* 

The character of life and labor in the Spindle City began to 
be irrevocably altered in the decade preceding the Civil War, 
and whatever earlier evidence had persuaded presidents, pil- 
grims, and poets to see an American industrial Utopia in 
Lowell was largely dissipated. 


23 History of Labour in the United States, 1, 544. 











MINSTRELS, MUSICIANS, AND MELODEONS 


A Study in the Social History of Music in Vermont, 
1848-1872 


T. D. SEYMOUR BASSETT 


T mid-century in Vermont, music as distinguished from 
folk singing, which had had a vigorous life since early set- 
tlement, was beginning to be made and listened to for its own 
sake, and to have as secure a place in secular gatherings as in the 
church. Traveling musical companies began to compete suc- 
cessfully with other kinds of shows. Occasionally one of their 
members would detach himself from the troupe and set him- 
self up in a town as a musical jack-of-all-trades. He often pro- 
vided the leadership for the local amateur choruses and such 
musical conventions as took place near by, as well as for the 
brass bands which developed with the martial spirit preceding 
the Civil War. Village jewelers and watchmakers began to deal 
in musical instruments, and with the booksellers, to serve as 
agents for the itinerants. Concert handbills and programs were 
prepared by the local printers, who occasionally published the 
teachers’ efforts at dance music or sacred composition. The 
changes in the social history of music in this period took place 
in the larger towns, along the railroads which tied them to the 
large cities. 

For two bits, barnstorming companies operating out of New 
York and Boston offered the following attractions: plays; pan- 
oramas and dioramas of New York City, Civil War battle scenes 
or the Holy Land; readings; comic dialogues; ventriloquists; 
prestidigitators; contortionists; gymnasts; glassblowers; Wild 
Men of Borneo; Siamese twins—and concerts. Most of these 
shows had their musical interludes or accompaniments. The 
usual concert was a show with a large proportion of music. Au- 


diences were more taken by the novel and comic than by the. 


musical. 
Tours of minstrel shows and popular singers were planned 
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to reach the country towns in the seasons of light farm work, 
particularly from September until the weather made it too 
hard to get to the town hall, and in spring before and after 
“mud time.” The “long hair” artists, on the other hand, came 
between May Day and Hallowe’en, since their winter season 
was in the cities. The organgrinder, a separate species, had his 
own reasons for waiting until the weather had thawed the vil- 
lagers from their stoves.’ 

Admission to these popular concerts was almost universally 
25, cents, half price for children and sometimes for ladies, until 
the Civil War boosted general admission to 50 cents and re- 
served seats to 75 cents. Minstrel shows sometimes preferred to 
pack the house at 15 cents. The highbrow teams limited their 
efforts to Rutland, Burlington, Montpelier, and a few other 
large towns; but for the comic ballad singers and minstrels, al- 
most any village with a hotel and a printer was worth a try. The 
agent distributed posters and handbills in advance, and ar- 
ranged with the local paper to give the artists a boost in the 
news columns in return for advertising the program. 

The people liked “cork opera” best. They liked Dandy Jim, 
“the Virginia Rattler, greatest banjoist ever,” and his “sublime 
and ludicrous” lecture on phrenology. His “celebrated Ethio- 
pian Serenaders” passed through from Montreal on their way 
South, giving as advertised, “‘a Grand, Chaste, and Miscellane- 
ous Concert,” complete with bone castanets, fire tongs and 
dances.? Pell and Mulligan’s “Original Metropolitan Opera 
Troupe” supplied “burlesques, queer sayings, fancy dances, 
jigs, reels, ... Life in old Virginny.”* A cut in the Brattleboro 

1 Most of the information for this article comes from a large number of news- 
paper items, especially in the Burlington Free Press, Middlebury Register, Mont- 
pelier Vermont Watchman and State Journal, Rutland Courier and Rutland 
Herald. Files of the Bellows Falls Times, Brattleboro Eagle, Montpelier Green 
Mountain Freeman, Patriot and Vermont Christian Messenger, as well as the 
New York National Anti-Slavery Standard and the Boston Liberator were also 
used. References to specific statements are fully documented in the author's orig- 
inal manuscript. 


2 Burlington Free Press, May 17, 1844. 
8 Rutland Herald, December 30, 1853. 
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Eagle of October 20, 1854, of a bent figure with a funny face 
under a wrinkly dunce cap attracted crowds to hear Mr. and 
Mrs. L. V. H. Crosby, musicians and delineators. ““That comi- 
cal Brown” performed at Quechee and Woodstock with a bal- 
ladist, ‘an educated dog Scothi” and a musical novelty, Prof. G. 
Goodwall Merck, guitarist, harmonica player and violinist, 
who played nine instruments at once.‘ ““The Bards of Ossian” 
led by Ossian E. Dodge, ‘‘wit, humorist and poet-vocalist,”’ were 
likened to Samson because they brought down the house. 
Dodge paraded his quartet, an alto and three men, around the 
hotels, selling subscriptions to the Boston Literary Museum. 
He sometimes used the device of passing out a sheet of music to 
every female attending, to secure a respectable audience. Negro 
tunes and buffoonery were essential to success. But even this 
level of art did not always pay, for Gaylord and Stimpson’s 
Opera Troupe left Rutland after what the paper called a ““mon- 
grel” concert, with their printer’s bill unpaid, looking “as if 
they had not seen a washerwoman in two months.” * Wood- 
stock was a rigid blue-law town where for twenty years before 
1866, most exhibitions, plays, and circuses were barred. In 1867 
the authorities refused to let Dan Worcester’s Combination 
Show play in Woodstock, and when a minstrel show was al- 
lowed to try its luck, windows and blinds were rattled, and the 
performers were brayed and hooted at. 

There were other types of singers. Frank amateurs, such as 
the Amherst College Glee Club, occasionally took short trips. 
Families of singers could afford to perform in the villages and 
hamlets because man, wife and children all contributed toward 
one income. The Barkers, the Luca family from New Haven, 
Connecticut, the Swiss family of Peaks, “vocalists and Ger- 
manian bell-ringers,” all made excursions among the Green 
Mountains. But none were so popular as the singing Hutchin- 
sons. 

These were regular performers at anti-slavery conventions, 


4 Woodstock Spirit of the Age, February 2, 1861, and December 19, 1867. 
5 Rutland Herald, November 23, 30, 1855. 
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and on hand to promote other reforms, as well as to sing on their 
own. Already well known in 1850, they were still coming back 
in 1870. The large family diminished, as Jesse was last heard 
of in 1853 at a water cure near Cincinnati; Judson J. committed 
suicide in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1859, and Jesse’s son An- 
drew died insane in 1860, at South Boston. That left Asa B., 
Lizzie C., and three of their children: Abby, Freddy, and Oliver 
Dennett. Old Asa was given to tiresome introductory remarks 
and buffoonery, but those who liked the anti-slavery songs en- 
dured this. Audiences even professed to like the male Hutchin- 
sons’ beards, which were not fashionable until the Civil War. 
“Kingdom Comin’, or the Year of Jubilo,” ““The Slave’s Ap- 
peal,’ and “The Old John Brown Song” were their favorites. 
No other troupe was so well known that it did not have to be 
explained. ““The Tribe of Asa” had only to have its oddities 
excused. 

It is difficult to classify these itinerant artists, but their rep- 
ertories are the best index. Those who specialized in English, 
Scottish, and Irish ballads and “‘gems from opera” were most 
numerous in the sixties. They dispensed Verdi and Meyerbeer, 
Schubert and Auber, sandwiched between “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” “A Man’s a Man for A’ That,” and an original bur- 
lesque of Yankee Doodle. The prima donna was usually as- 
sisted by a basso and a pianist, violinist, flutist or cornetist. One 
blind “sub-bass singer,” Professor W. A. Carns, advertised in 
the Montpelier Watchman in June, 1863, that he had a range 
of four octaves and could perform on the cornet and melodeon. 
Perhaps the best talent to tour Vermont was the eccentric Nor- 
wegian violinist, Ole Bull. He visited the United States fre- 
quently and made a fortune between 1843 and 1879. Jenny 
Lind’s tour of 1850-1852, equally successful under the manage- 
ment of P. T. Barnum, apparently did not include Vermont, 
but Vermonters interested in music followed her performances 
with enthusiasm. 

Instrumentalists had to be good to give a concert without aid 
of vocalists. Two Boston organizations, the Germania Band 
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and the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, were well enough re- 
ceived to return off and on throughout the period. In 1859 the 
Germania Band piayed for Commencement at Middlebury 
College, offering some of the best contemporary music—Doni- 
zetti, Flotow, Verdi—as well as Mozart. The quintet, consisting 
of two violins, two violas doubling on clarinet or flute, and a 
‘cello, appeared in Vermont in the late fifties. The first violin- 
ist, William Schultze, violin teacher at the Boston Music 
School, had been the leader of the Germania Musical Society.* 
The quintet had few changes in personnel; all but one of the 
members were German. 

Some visiting musicians decided to settle in Vermont. Fales 
of the Germania Band gave twenty-four dancing lessons for 
five dollars in Rutland and two years later was teaching brass 
or strings, Boston or New York dances, selling instruments, and 
supplying quadrille bands to Montpelier. J. B. Holmberg came 
from Sweden in 1850 with Jenny Lind’s orchestra. Advertised 
as “one of the best Clarinettists in the world,” he played in 
Middlebury quadrille and cornet bands.’ Later, he was scrap- 
ing up a living as violinist, music dealer with H. L. Storey, 
private music teacher, and as instructor for the cornet bands in 
Burlington. His son Bernard followed the musical profession 
in Burlington after him. Professor Joseph Wassemer optimis- 
tically advertised “‘all kinds of music lessons,” announcing that 
he had taken up permanent residence in Rutland.* 

But these musical fellows were notoriously transient. Moses 
Cheney of Barnard, who taught singing school in Montpelier 
in the winter of 1862-1863, was later reported lecturing on 
music “out West.” Vermonters, though hospitable, were sus- 
picious of transients and foreigners, whether from Europe or 
from New York. The musician and dancing master, with his 

6 This was not the Germania Band, but a choral group performing the music 
of Weber, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Schubert, and Beethoven in Montpelier 
and Burlington, in 1850. 

7 His advertising card was printed in the Middlebury Register from Decem- 


ber 1, 1852 through April 6, 1853. 
8 Rutland Herald, August 11, 1864. 
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city ways, was only one step above the French dandy who ran 
up bills and absconded, or Professor Melchior, who got a writ- 
ten marriage contract with a wealthy belle and was run out of 
town by his rivals on the eve of the wedding.® Musicians were 
suspect as representatives of the wicked cities; but to the 
newly rich, or those fond of urban ways, they could sell their 
talent. Russell B. Walker, after a few weeks in Rutland, pub- 
lished his card as a violinist, guitarist, and dancing master. 
“Particular attention paid to the improvement of manners, 
stoops corrected, gaits improved, the polite accomplishments 
of the social circle, etiquette of the street and ballroom taught, 
making dancing as it should be, an innocent and instructive 
recreation.” *° 

The music “professors,” however, gave most of their atten- 
tion to pupils studying piano, then organ, violin, and voice. To 
make a living, they had not only to teach a little of everything, 
but to perform at concerts and dances, and serve as organists 
and choirmasters. The minister was glad to have them earn a 
little from the tuition of singing schools, because they might 
develop a new tenor for the choir, or at least improve congre- 
gational singing. The church connection not only provided a 
small, regular income, but was a sign of respectability. 

Probably the best illustration of the qualities and activities 
needed to succeed as a professional musician in Vermont is 
the career of George A. Mietzke in Rutland County. For over 
thirty years he taught people to love music. 

He was born on August 23, 1835, in Neustrelitz, Germany, 
capital of the small principality of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, north 
of Berlin, almost as big as Rutland when he first knew it. His 
grandfather, father and three uncles all played in the Grand 
Ducal Orchestra; and his father, Carl Mietzke, achieved 
fame as a solo violinist."* For a short time affiliated with the 
Royal Academy of Music in Berlin, George Mietzke came to 

9 Middlebury Register, February 2, 1853, and Rutland Herald, December 12, 
13, 1865. 


10 Rutland Herald, July 15, 1853. 
11 Program of the Fourth Annual Rutland Music Festival, 1887, p. 21. 
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the United States about 1858, and for the next three years was 
director of music at Castleton Seminary. Here was a musical 
missionary to the cultural frontier, trained for his profession in 
Germany, then the capital of the musical world. The condi- 
tions of his profession were fundamentally changed when he 
crossed the Atlantic. No longer supported by aristocratic pat- 
ronage, he would have to find a broader base of support in the 
people. Eventually, the democratic state through its public 
schools would become the patron. 

Young Professor Mietzke enthusiastically promoted the 
ideal of music for every one. “Every one should learn music,” 
he wrote in 1860, “for God has given every person talent, with 
a very few exceptions.” Start the children young. Make the fees 
in the public schools low enough for any one. (It was too early 
even to mention the possibility of free public instruction.) Fos- 
ter Sunday School singing and soon the whole congregation 
will do justice to the hymns. The quartet has no monopoly, to 
warrant its looking down its nose at any one singing in the 
pews. (Here spoke a man familiar with the Lutheran tradition, 
where congregational chorales are an integral part of worship.) 
Let there be “singing societies” in every town, with low rates 
of instruction and cheap admission to their entertainments. A 
strong enough love of singing good music will take away the 
jealous rivalry of members. Public leaders in church, school, 
and state owe the cause their support. With proper instruction 
in the seminaries, aided by good instruction books and music 
libraries, young ladies can learn how to practise the hard parts 
first, polish the details, and even find the essential exercises in- 
teresting. Then they will not close the piano for good, tired of 
the few pieces they learned by heart, because they will know 
how to learn new pieces. Mietzke called attention to the im- 
portant place of music in the great civilizations of the Greeks 
and the Hebrews. Music can become popular in America, he 
concluded, so that the piano in the parlor will be something 
more than a decoration.” 


12 Mietzke’s letter to the editor of the Rutland Courier, January 13, 1860. 
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Established at Castleton, he went aggressively after higher 
musical standards. Coéperating with Schultze and Fries of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club, he soloed on the violin at classi- 
cal concerts in Castleton and Rutland. “Alpha” in the Rut- 
land Courier of September 1, 1858, confessed that Castleton 
“still ... prefers sharpers and negro melodies to honesty, talent, 
and the music of Beethoven.” The crowd was small. Mietzke 
collected references around Rutland and started teaching there 
for 50 cents a lesson. His first winter in Rutland County must 
have been busy but discouraging. A Rutland “Academy of 
Music” which he and professional singers from Rutland, St. 
Johnsbury, and Boston promoted, performed a sacred concert 
in Castleton, with Mietzke at the piano. But the weather was 
very cold, the hall was hard to heat, the chorus was inexperi- 
enced and had not sung together long. There was talk of lower- 
ing admissions to 15 cents and forming a permanent musical 
society which could manage Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and Bee- 
thoven. The Professor closed his first seminary term with a suc- 
cessful concert, and toured the country during the February 
holidays, giving concerts at Poultney, Brandon, Salem (New 
York), and Rutland, assisted by Miss Lena Ehle. He played the 
piano for a 148-couple dinner-dance at Barnes’s Hotel, West 
Rutland, appeared again in March at the Rutland Town Hall, 
and with another Castleton teacher, prepared the Seminary 
chorus of twenty-five to give parts of Haydn’s Creation. His 
own compositions, performed by his pupils or himself, ap- 
peared on some of these programs. 

On December 15, 1859, he was married by the Reverend 
Aldace Walker, minister of the West Rutland Congregational 
Church, to Nancy L. Mead of West Rutland. At twenty-four, 
he had decided to settle down in Vermont and had married in- 
to the strongest denomination in the state. Nancy was a singer 
who taught and performed with him for several years. 

During the Civil War, the Mietzkes were at North Granville 
(New York) Ladies’ Seminary and Ripley Female Seminary at 
Poultney, Vermont, later the Troy Conference Academy. The 
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list of his compositions grew—mostly patriotic pieces, marches, 
dances and songs, printed in Rutland and sold by E. N. Mer- 
riam, book dealer and show agent." 

In 1866, Mietzke moved to Rutland, and with his wife took 
charge of the Congregational Society’s new organ and choir. 
He continued to give lessons, teach singing school, perform, 
and compose. Mietzke had taken root. His later compositions, 
a Te Deum in the solid, nineteenth-century German idiom 
and a Mass in G, perhaps indicate a Lutheran liturgical back- 
ground. His greatest achievement in later life was the organi- 
zation of the Rutland Music Festival in 1884. He was a faith- 
ful agent in the transit of European civilization to the United 
States. 

There were many other musical missionaries beside Mietz- 
ke,’* and the local efforts they developed had a good start be- 
fore the railroads gave them a boost. A musical convention to 
promote sacred music was held at West Poultney in Decem- 
ber, 1843. An amateur Handel and Haydn Society was started 
in Burlington in the spring of 1847. Results shown in their 
first concert, although “unfinished,” were “creditable,” the re- 
porter said, considering the performers’ inexperience. Of 
course, they took liberties with the tempo, the sopranos 
“sharped,” the male quartet “‘flatted,”” the piano accompani- 
ment lacked taste and delicacy, and the singers could not con- 
trol their facial contortions. The hall was too small; the plat- 
form too high and crowded.** They tried again the next year 


13 Representative titles include: 
1861 Grand March, dedicated to John B. Page of Rutland, later Governor 
of Vermont. 
1862 Columbia, a cantata for mixed voices. Words by Adrian T. Gorham. 
The Volunteer’s Return, a series including “The Army March,” 
“The Stars and Stripes,” “When the Ship Came in,” and “The Sol- 
dier’s Return.” 
1865, Happy New Year’s Polka. 
Charleston Is Ours, published by Horace Walters, New York, N. Y. 
14 For example, Charles Jerome Hopkins, son of Bishop John Henry Hop- 
kins, Episcopalian leader, was a teacher, organist, and composer in Burlington 
and New York City. 
15 Burlington Free Press, July 9, 30, 1847. 
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and were better reviewed, though worse attended. The pro- 
ceeds went to buy better anthem music. 

The emphasis throughout the fifties continued to be on sa- 
cred music, and among the principal organizers, promoters, 
and performers were ministers, organists, and choir directors. 
If any money was made over expenses—and the performers usu- 
ally “donated” their services—it went to the cause of better 
church music. H. A. Scott of Vergennes developed a juvenile 
chorus that performed in several towns. During political cam- 
paigns, glee clubs entertained with secular music. The Welsh, 
with a fine tradition of choral singing, used choir concerts in 
the slate region of Rutland County to help pay for their church- 
es at Fair Haven and at Middle Granville, in New York. Cho- 
ruses had a somewhat irregular existence during the Civil War. 
They revived after the war stronger than ever, with Mendels- 
sohn and Gounod among their favorites. The popularity of 
such cantatas as George F. Root’s The Haymakers and The 
Flower Queen, or the Coronation of the Rose in the late fifties 
and in the sixties shows a trend away from sacred music.** 

Institutional efforts to foster music took the form of musi- 
cal conventions, or institutes. “Delegates’’ would gather at a 
county seat for two to four days, and sing under the direction of 
a city professional. Interest was lively from Burlington to Rut- 
land, where the Western Vermont Musical Association main- 
tained an organization almost continuously for eighteen 
years.*’ Organized in 1857 at Burlington under the direction 
of George F. Root, it held its most successful meetings in Rut- 
land County. It had five hundred members and could assemble 
choruses of two hundred voices. Membership cost $1.50 for 
gentlemen, and $1.00 for ladies. Railroads, of course, granted 
half-fare rates, and members were usually boarded and lodged 
with private families at 50 cents, or in hotels at $1.50 a day. 
The 1866 convention in Rutland performed Haydn’s Creation 

16 Root was a New York composer, director of musical conventions all over 


the country during the fifties. 


17 Records of its secretary and treasurer are in the Sheldon Museum, Middle- 
bury, Vermont. 
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and parts of Donizetti's Daughter of the Regiment, assisted by 
the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. Perhaps because of the bal- 
ance after the expenses of $1,000 had been paid,"* the organi- 
zation launched the Vermont Musical Journal, edited by H. L. 
Storey of Burlington. This sixteen-page monthly, selling at a 
dollar a year with a piece of music in every issue, was short- 
lived. 

Outstanding leaders of these conventions were Benjamin 
Franklin Baker, principal of the Boston Music School, and J. 
E. Perkins of Boston; Lowell Mason,’* George F. Root, Isaac B. 
Woodbury, and William Batchelder Bradbury of New York. 
They were the composers of the most popular church music of 
the day, conductors and soloists—the pioneer American musi- 
cians. They used their own glee books and anthem collections, 
with plenty of new music every year to keep up interest. They 
could usually be relied on to address the convention on voice 
production and the techniques of hymn and anthem singing, 
and to shepherd resolutions affirming the importance of sacred 
music as a vehicle of truth. Professor Baker, for example, who 
returned every few years from 1850 to 1865, took the part of 
Goliath in the “Oratorio of David” at an interstate convention 
at Walpole, New Hampshire, in 1853. Stout Professor Perkins 
rendered in his ponderous voice “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep” at the convention of 1866. The bizarre could still run 
off with the praise, as when a West Rutland gentleman eclipsed 
the soloist at Castleton with the “wonderful musical feat” of 
singing the Marseillaise in falsetto. Some of the leaders’ influ- 
ence was resisted and ridiculed by local critics. Church organ- 
ists were reprimanded for playing operatic music, and warned 
not to set sacred words to popular tunes. The latest fashion of 
“scientific” choir music was said to demand the pronunciation 
of every vowel as “aw.” 

Select schools, female seminaries, and academies often had 
a married couple teaching voice, piano, and sometimes “‘thor- 


18 Proceeds of the Montpelier convention of 1866 totaled only $390. 
19 Mason had just moved from Boston the year he visited Burlington. 
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ough bass.” The St. Johnsbury Academy of Music was the only 
music school in Vermont at this time that was more than the 
name of a hope. It was incorporated in 1858, backed by the 
leading business men of the town, including Erastus and 
Horace Fairbanks, scale manufacturers.”° Obviously the town 
prospering on the manufacture of scales would support music 
education. The faculty, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. 
Clarke, principals, J. H. Paddock, “State Organist” at the 
Montpelier Congregational Church, and John O. Worcester, 
pupil of the German pianist, Leonhard, offered instrumental, 
vocal and harmony instruction for $20 per eleven-week quar- 
ter. Board, room, fuel, lights, and washing cost about $3 a 
week, rent of piano, $5 per quarter, and the students were ex- 
pected to provide their own books and music. All were to learn 
enough on the piano to accompany, and students of thorough 
bass were to play church music daily. Clarke had played in 
bands and orchestras in New York and Boston, and directed the 
production of The Flower Queen at Montpelier in 1861. Every 
Saturday afternoon members of the school would perform for 
their families and friends, with a big concert at the end of 
each quarter. Graduates were guaranteed good teaching posi- 
tions.** Unfortunately, times were hard, and the Civil War 
took Clarke into the army. 

The rise of the cornet band, although stimulated by the mar- 
tial spirit of the sixties, was a development of the preceding 
decade. One wonders if the new German immigration into the 
United States, and the tours of such organizations as the Ger- 
mania Band did not create a love for blaring brass which con- 
tributed to the belligerent spirit of the years just preceding 
the War. 

In the old days of June training, men and boys were turned 
loose with a noisy band and strong drinks to raise their spirits. 
Their conduct brought the militia into disrepute and June 
training was finally ridiculed and sermonized to death. About 


20 Laws of Vermont (Bradford, 1858), 176-177. 
21 Advertisement in the Rutland Courier, September 23, 1859. 
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1855 militia training began to be revived by private, social com- 
panies. Back came the cornet bands to assist their parades and 
musters, and the quadrille bands to provide music at their 
soirées and balls. By 1860 there were at least thirty bands in the 
State. During the Civil War they were in demand at recruiting 
rallies, sword presentations, at Vermont barracks of volunteers 
on their way to the front, at military levees for returning vet- 
erans, and at soldiers’ reunions later. With the inauguration of 
Memorial Day in 1868, bands accompanied the G.A.R. to dec- 
orate the graves of their comrades,** although in some places 
there were no speeches or fanfare the first year or two. 

The Rutland Brass Band, trained by Professor Bond of Bos- 
ton, offered a series of evening concerts in 1859 and 1860. 
Funds raised by subscription were sufficiently large to build 
two stands in the parks near the hotels, where a piazza audience 
could always be found. In the winter the band accompanied 
sleigh-ride parties to neighboring towns. 

The Burlington Cornet Band throughout the eighteen-fifties 
furnished music for lake excursions, gave concerts in the Town 
Hall and in the parks, and played for the University commence- 
ment. By 1858 they had prospered enough to buy ten instru- 
ments costing nearly $1,000 and to become incorporated.” 
The next year they played at the anniversary of the battle of 
Hubbardton on the scene of battle. After a lapse of nearly ten 
years, during which the personnel was probably scattered, the 
new Queen City Cornet Band was organized, with a practice 
room, new instruments, and J. B. Holmberg still in charge. A 
year later, sixteen French Canadians bought $300 worth of in- 
struments and formed the Lafayette Cornet Band under the 
leadership of a medical student at the University. 

Aside from the occasional opening of a new hotel, probably 
the most regular jobs for bands when they were not providing 

22 Rutland Herald, June 10, 1868, quoting St. Johnsbury Caledonian; 
Burlington Free Press, May 23, 1870; Woodstock Age, June 2, 1870. A suinmary 
of exercises held all over the State appears in the weekly Free Press, June 7, 1872, 


with bands mentioned as participating in nearly every ceremony. 
23 Laws of Vermont, 167-168. 
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martial music for the militia were at state and county fairs. 
When State Fair grounds were laid out at Brattleboro, provi- 
sion was made for a bandstand in front of the race track gallery. 
The competition of a calliope was sometimes overpowering. In 
1856 one was advertised for the State Fair in Burlington; it was 
said to play Hail Columbia loud enough to be heard ten 
miles.** The Hinesburgh seventeen-piece band bid $75 and ex- 
penses for the Addison County Fair’s two-day job in 1866, and 
expected a better price at the Champlain Valley Fair in Chit- 
tenden County. At the Woodstock fair, the music was sup- 
plied by four bands competing for $175 in prizes. 

The ten to twenty pieces of each band were all brass and 
drums in this period. There was a preponderance of cornets, a 
few “tenors,” and three or four baritones and basses. Tenor 
horns were something like the modern upright alto and bari- 
tone horns, but longer, higher pitched, and with a smaller bore 
and bell than the baritone. The woodwind choirs of modern 
bands, which take the place of strings in the orchestra, did not 
exist. The fingering of the nineteenth-century clarinet, princi- 
pal instrument of this group, was hard to master. European 
bands had used clarinets considerably before 1850, but none 
was made in the United States. Consequently their expensive- 
ness, as well as their difficulty, made clarinets rare in country 
towns. The bands remained without direct municipal support, 
depending on contributions, benefits, and fair and other con- 
tracts until the twentieth century. 

The quadrille band had equally simple instrumentation, 
since it was designed for two- and three-part tunes, played hour 
after hour for the traditional square dances. It included from 
two to six pieces; one or two fiddles, a string bass, and a clari- 
net were most frequently found. F. J. Farr’s band of Rutland 
was a favorite at picnics, cotillions and other “Terpsichorean 
Festivals” for miles around. 

24 Middlebury Register, September 10, 1856. The “steam organ,” “mechanical 


band,” or “automatodeon” appeared in Vermont about 1850 with circuses. 
Montpelier Watchman, September 5, 1850. 
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Related to studying, making and enjoying music, was the 
small business of making keyboard instruments. The manu- 
facture of pianos and melodeons was still a branch of cabinet 
making in 1850. It depended on hand labor, sometimes aided 
by water power. The shops, capitalized at from $250 to $2500, 
employed from two to ten men at $20 to $36 a month. The table 
of instrument makers on page forty-seven illustrates the state of 
the trade.** 

There was a musical instrument maker in the village of 
Montpelier in 1836. Jehiel Munson of Burlington was in the 
woodworking business in 1844, making pianos in 1848, and in 
1860 received a patent for an improved method of making pi- 
ano-hammers. James Richardson of Poultney was also a cabinet 
maker. Greene, Bailey and Company only made the parts in 
Poultney, “ready for putting together and tuning.” ** The 
Poultney Academy of Music was incorporated in 1856 pri- 
marily “for the purpose of manufacturing and selling musical 
instruments,” and incidentally “for the cultivation of the sci- 
ence of music.” ** The firm of Pond and Morse was making Car- 
hart patent melodeons in Poultney that year, although neither 
member was a corporator of the Academy of Music.”* 

Jacob Estey of Brattleboro was making lead pipe and pumps 
in 1850, and renting part of his space to Jones and Burditt. 
When they got the California fever, he bought them out, and 
peddled his annual output of fifty to seventy-five instruments 
by wagon through several states.** Their real expansion took 
place after the plant burned in January, 1864. By the next fall, 
the new factory was going full blast, employing forty-five men, 
and making twenty-five melodeons a week. The next year, a 

25 This information is taken from the Industrial Schedule of the MS. Census 
in the Vermont State Library. All industry for each town is recorded together. 
Under power, “h” stands for hand power, “w” for water power, “s” for steam. 

26 MS. Census in the Vermont State Library. 

27 Laws of Vermont (Montpelier, 1856), 186-187. 

28 Perhaps Morse was a member of the firm of Ross & “Moss” listed in the 
table on page 69. 


29 Walter H. Crockett, Vermont, the Green Mountain State (New York, 1921- 
1923), V, 5 
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branch factory was established in Chicago, and Julius Estey, 
Jacob’s twenty-year-old son, went out to get it started. He re- 
turned in 1866 to become treasurer of the company. The Brat- 
tleboro Melodeon Company was organized in the fall of 1866, 
but it did not survive to appear in the 1870 Census. The Esteys’ 
monthly payroll rose to $10,000 in 1868, when it reported a 
total manufacture of over 17,000 instruments since its estab- 
lishment. Levi K. Fuller, who came to the company in 1860 as a 
machinist and engineer, became a partner in 1866, supervised 
manufacturing, and took out numerous patents improving the 
product.*® He helped secure the general adoption of a uni- 
form pitch for musical instruments. While other shops stayed 
in the cabinet-making, handicraft stage, Estey changed to steam 
power, expanded his plant, collected a large pool of skilled 
labor, and won a prominent place in the national market. 

Vermont's musical development in the third quarter of the 
nineteenth century was part of the process of urbanization, an 
outgrowth of railroad development. Railroads ended the self- 
sufficient or barter economy which was at its peak a generation 
earlier, when banks scarcely existed in the State. The towns 
that prospered because of rail connections had the cash, the 
halls, and the potential audience. Traveling musicians could 
reach them by train more cheaply and quickly than before, by 
stage or boat. 

The railroads carried the new immigrants from the seaports 
to the Middle West, but a trickle from the main stream came 
to Vermont. The Welsh, a singing people, came to the slate 
quarries opened up when rail freight facilities became avail- 
able. The tune-loving French Canadians poured in after the 
Civil War. A few isolated Scandinavians and Germans, like 
Mietzke and Holmberg, found livelihoods. Equally important 
was the influence of Europeans on the culture centers of Boston 
and New York, indirectly affecting their satellite towns in Ver- 
mont. These cities sent professionals to perform and teach. The 
German band, the German string ensemble, the foreign soloist, 


80 Vermont, the Green Mountain State, tv, 226. 
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the native who had studied with a European teacher, rein- 
forced the instruction by resident professors from the old coun- 
try. 

Improved transportation multiplied musical activity at 
home while it increased the stimulus from abroad. It was easy 
to hold meetings when half fare on “the steam-cars” was of- 
fered. More conventions in general provided a greater market 
for the music of choruses and bands. They entertained, and 
stirred the sentiments of the members, whether assembled for 
religion, reform, militia training or politics. More frequent 
musical conventions were possible, with wider participation 
and first-class leadership. The small-scale maker of musical in- 
struments could not meet the national competition developed 
by the railroads. Yet out of his experience with handmade, 
wagon-peddled melodeons, Jacob Estey was able to survive be- 
cause the railroads could bring his coal and materials, and ship 
his organs. 

The dawn of the machine age, while promising to destroy 
conditions for a lively folk culture, began to make possible 
Vermont's integration into the musical life of the nation. All 
over the country, on the chains of towns linked by the rail- 
roads to the large cities, a similar development was taking place. 











NEUTRALITY AND RELIGION 
IN REVOLUTIONARY NOVA SCOTIA 


MAURICE W. ARMSTRONG 


HE “Neutral Yankees” of Nova Scotia have received con- 

siderable attention from American historians in recent 
years.’ Situated in scattered communities in a remote and sea- 
girt province, the thirteen or fourteen thousand persons of New 
England origin who had settled the vacant Acadian farmlands 
after 1759, were poor, discouraged, and unorganized. Even the 
traditional powers of the Town Meetings had been largely 
abrogated by an ever vigilant executive government at Hali- 
fax.* “It may, without impropriety, be said,” wrote Colonel 
Robert Morse in 1784, “that in the whole Peninsula there is 
only one road, that leading from Halifax . . . to Annapolis, a 
distance of about one hundred and thirty-five miles.” * The re- 
maining settlements were accessible only by boat or by trails 
blazed through the forests. Had the colonies to the south been 
able to raise an effective sea-force to gain control of the Bay of 
Fundy coasts they would undoubtedly have found many eager 
republicans among the Nova Scotians. Without such a force, 
attempts at invasion, such as that made by Captain Jonathan 
Eddy at Fort Cumberland in 1776, were bound to be abortive.* 
The local inhabitants did not rise, because they were too well 
aware of their weakness, and of the powerful British ships and 
guns based at Halifax. They were also deeply conscious of the 
profits to be derived from neutrality. 

1 See J. B. Brebner, New England’s Outpost: Acadia Before the Conquest of 
Canada (New York, 1927); and, The Neutral Yankees of Nova Scotia (New York, 
1937); W. B. Kerr, The Maritime Provinces of British North America and the 
American Revolution (Sackville, New Brunswick, n.d.). 

2 D. C. Harvey, “The Struggle for the New England Form of Township Gov- 
ernment in Nova Scotia,” Report of Canadian Historical Association (Ottawa, 
1933), 15-22. 

8 Robert Morse, “A General Description of the Province of Nova Scotia, etc., 
1783-1784," Canadian Archives Report (Ottawa, 1884), XXxv. 


4See D. C. Harvey, “Machias and the Invasion of Nova Scotia,” Report of 
Canadian Historical Association (Ottawa, 1932), 21 ff. 
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The British troops needed supplies, and although trade with 
Boston never ceased during the war, Halifax was nearer and 
prices were good.* Certainly the Nova Scotians would not con- 
sent to take up arms against their kinsmen in New England, but 
apart from harboring and assisting escaped prisoners-of-war, 
supplying American privateers with victuals and information, 
and vigorously protesting their devotion to the cause of liberty, 
they did nothing to help the Revolution.* Was their neutrality 
therefore, simply a matter of expediency and self-interest, and 
were the Nova Scotians, as John Adams said, “‘a set of fugitives 
and vagabonds who are also kept in fear by a fleet and an army?” 
Such might, indeed, be the conclusion were their political and 
economic activities the sole criteria of judgment. But there 
were other forces and influences at work in Revolutionary 
Nova Scotia. 

Hitherto, little attention has been paid to the fact that in 
Nova Scotia the years of the Revolution coincided exactly with 
a revival of religion which swept through every New England 
settlement in the province with the most far-reaching and pro- 
found social and spiritual results. Such a widespread and vital 
movement was bound to exert an influence upon Nova Sco- 
tians’ attitude towards the Revolution. The extent of that in- 
fluence and the interaction of neutrality and religion have yet 
to be estimated, but there can be little doubt that the two were 
at least mutually dependent, and that the “Great Awakening” 
in Nova Scotia was an expression of democratic ideals and spir- 
itual independence which shows that these sons of New Eng- 
land were neither so mercenary nor so lethargic as they may at 
first appear. 

The state of religion in Nova Scotia before 1776 is poignant- 
ly portrayed in a series of memorials and petitions for aid which 
were sent out by the Dissenting Churches of the province." Pas- 

5 Cf., Brebner, Neutral Yankees, ch. x, “Profits and Pains of Neutrality.” 

6 For an interesting collection of letters and petitions concerning Nova Sco- 
tian activity in the Revolution see, E. D. Poole, Annals of Yarmouth and Barring- 


ton in the Revolutionary War (Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 1899). 
7“The Memorial of the Congregational Church in Cornwallis” (November 
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torless, poor, and discouraged they found themselves gradually 
succumbing to the demoralizing effects of the frontier. They 
were torn by internal strife and personal bitterness. The Revo- 
lution accelerated this general deterioration, especially among 
the Congregational Churches. 

In the early years of the conflict several of the Congregational 
ministers, following the practice so familiar in New England, 
proceeded to deal with political issues from their pulpits, and 
stated their republican sympathies in no uncertain terms. Such 
“rebel clergy” were quickly silenced by the Government. The 
Reverend John Seccomb of Chester, who was known to be “in 
very necessitous circumstances,” was placed under a bond of 
£500 for preaching a sermon “tending to promote Sedition and 
Rebellion,” and for praying for the success of the “Rebels.” * 
At Argyle, the Reverend John Frost, who was also a Justice of 
the Peace, tried to prevent a muster of the local militia and “in 
one of his public discourses expressed his hopes and wishes that 
the British forces in America might be returned to England 
confuted and confused.” * At the same time, however, he prayed 
for the King—an interesting example of the conflict of ideas 
which lay behind Nova Scotian neutrality. Squire Frost was 
deprived of his public office but suffered no further penalties 
for his seditious utterances. 

A third minister, the Reverend Seth Noble of Maugerville 
(on the St. John River, now in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick), not only openly espoused “‘the present struggle for Lib- 
erty however God in his Providence may order it,” but after 
the failure of the Eddy expedition against Fort Cumberland, 


8, 1769), is printed in Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society (Bos- 
ton, 1888), 2nd Series, tv, 67-69. “A Brief Statement of the Circumstances of the 
Protestant Dissenters of Nova Scotia,” is to be found in the Public Archives of 
Nova Scotia. 

8 Minutes of Council, December 23, 1776, and January 6, 1777, in the Public 
Archives of Nova Scotia. Mr. Seccomb, formerly of Harvard, Massachusetts, was 
the author of a rather well-known, humorous poem, “Father Abbey’s Will.” Cf., 
J- L. Sibley, Father Abbey’s Will with Historical and Biographical Notes (Cam- 
bridge, 1854). Mr. Seccomb remained in Nova Scotia until his death in 1792. 

® Minutes of Council, August 23, 1775. Mr. Frost, the first Protestant minister 
ordained in Canada, was a native of Kittery, Maine. 
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joined the rebels at Machias and was a member of the force 
which occupied the St. John River Valley in 1777. With the ar- 
rival of British naval and military reinforcements in the Bay of 
Fundy, Parson Noble was compelled to flee the country, leav- 
ing his pastorless church at Maugerville a prey to wandering 
Newlights and Baptists.’ 

Cut off from New England, with little chance of refilling 
their pulpits or recuperating their losses in membership and 
wealth the outlook of Nova Scotian Congregationalism must 
have seemed particularly dark. The Governments, both at Lon- 
don and Halifax were notoriously partial to the Church of 
England, which was established by law in the province. Chap- 
laincies and public offices went to the Anglican clergy. They 
were liberally supported by funds from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts and by government 
grants.’? Public education, such as it was, was also largely in the 
hands of the Church. Despite promises of “full liberty of con- 
science,” and the guarantees of the rights of Protestant Dis- 
senters made to the first settlers from New England," the Dis- 
senting clergy found them laboring under serious disabilities. 
At Cumberland, the glebe lands, which had been occupied by 
the Congregational minister as first minister of the parish, were 
given to the new Anglican rector.’* While the threat of episco- 
pacy was by no means absent from the struggle in the older 
colonies,"* because of the relative strength of the free churches, 
it was never so acute or so real as it was in Nova Scotia. To many 

10 Collections of the New Brunswick Historical Society (St. John, N. B., 1894), 
1, 74-75; also “Documents of the Maugerville Church,” Ibid., 1, 125 ff. Mr. Noble 


became the first minister of Bangor, Maine, and is said to have named that town 
after his favorite psalm tune. 

11 “A Brief Statement,” indicates that each Church of England clergyman re- 
ceived £70 sterling per annum from the British Government. 

12 A Proclamation Given by Governor Charles Lawrence, at Halifax, January 
11, 1759 (Boston, 1759). A copy of this “Charter of Nova Scotia” may be seen in 
The John Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode Island. 

18 “Sketch of Life and Character of Caleb Gannett, Esq.,” Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd Series, vit, 284-285. 

14 Cf., A. L. Cross, The Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies (New 
York, 1902). 
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of the settlers it must have seemed that they were about to lose 
not only the political associations of their past, but the faith of 
their fathers as well. Had not General Massey, the commandant 
at Halifax written to Secretary of State Germain, 

“If your Lordship will pardon me for going out of my walk... I 
take upon me to tell your Lordships that until Presbytery is drove 
out of His Majesty’s Dominions, Rebellion will ever continue, nor 
will that Set ever submit to the Laws of England.” ** 

Such official sentiments gave ample ground for the fear ex- 
pressed by the Cornwallis Congregationalists, that “We of Con- 
sequence in a few Years shall all be Churchmen or Nothing.” ** 

It was to people in this discouraging situation, faced with the 
loss of their religion in addition to being “divided betwixt nat- 
ural Affection to our nearest Relations, and good Faith and 
Friendship to our King and Country,” * that the revival of re- 
ligion offered at once an escape and a vindication. 

The prophet of the awakening was a young farmer named 
Henry Alline (1748-1784), who at the age of twelve had moved 
with his parents from Newport, Rhode Island, to Falmouth, 
Nova Scotia."* Deeply religious by nature and with a naturally 
active and inquiring mind, he had grown up without formal 
education. As the years passed he became subject to mystical 
experiences such as auditions and photisms which are the marks 
of inward conflict and a divided personality. His accounts of 
these experiences and particularly of his final conversion were 
used by William James as classic examples of the curing of a 
“sick soul.” ** The result so far as Nova Scotia was concerned 
was that Henry Alline became a flaming evangelist of religious 

liberty. He preached his first sermon at Falmouth, Nova Sco- 


15 Massey to Germain, November 22, 1776, Canadian Archives Report (Ot- 
tawa, 1894), 355- 

16 “The Memorial of the Congregational Church in Cornwallis,” Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd Series, tv, 69. 

17 “Memorial of Yarmouth Township,” quoted in Brebner, The Neutral Yan- 
kees, 310. 

18 For details see The Life and Journal of the Rev. Henry Alline (Boston, 
1806). 

19 William James, Varieties of Religious Experience (New York, 1916), 159, 
217. 
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tia, on the eighteenth of April, 1776, a day, which significantly 
enough, had been set aside in Nova Scotia as a public fast on 
account of the uncertainties of the times. During the next seven 
years, like a “Bluenose” Paul Revere, he rode throughout the 
province rousing his countrymen, not to any earthly battle, but 
to spiritual conquest and independence. An old tradition in 
Nova Scotia pictures him as always riding a good horse, and 
“with loaded whip” passing at a rapid canter from place to 
place, “‘pausing only to proclaim, where opportunity offered, 
trumpet-toned, the Gospel of the Grace of God.”*® Where he 
could not ride, he sailed, or tramped on snowshoes. Lack of 
roads did not hinder the spiritual mobilization of Nova Scotia. 

Beginning in the Minas Basin townships, the revival spread 
through Annapolis County in 1777, across the Bay of Fundy 
and up the St. John Valley in 1779, to Cumberland County, 
Yarmouth, and Liverpool in 1781, and to Colchester County in 
1782. In addition Henry Alline visited Halifax, Pictou, and 
Prince Edward Island and finally died at the home of Reverend 
David McClure in North Hampton, New Hampshire after 
traversing and preaching to the pioneer settlements along the 
coast of Maine.** Wherever he went the reactions were the 
same. Some scoffed, some opposed, but greater numbers found 
a new and absorbing interest. Like a former generation of 
frontiersmen in Northampton, Massachusetts, “Frolicking 
ceased and many began to be somewhat thoughtful.” ** “We 
had blessed days,’’ wrote Alline from Falmouth in November 
1776, “the Lord was reviving his work of grace. Many under a 
load of sin cried out, what shall we do to be saved? and the 
saints seemed much revived, came out and witnessed for God. 
In a short time some more souls were born to Christ, they came 
out and declared what God had done for their souls. O what a 

20 I. E. Bill, Fifty Years with the Baptist Ministers and Churches of the Mari- 


time Provinces (St. John, New Brunswick, 1880), 13. 

21 His gravestone may be seen in the old cemetery near the Congregational 
Church in North Hampton, New Hampshire. 

22 Alline, The Life and Journal, 40. Cf. Jonathan Edwards, Works (New 
York, 1844), 1, 232. 
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blessed change had taken place in that town.” ** Five years later, 
at Cumberland, meetings continued all night long, with sinners 
roaring for mercy, praying and praising God with loud voices 
in the houses and singing spiritual songs as they rode along the 
roads. It was the same in the other towns. 


Many were very much awakened: which was such a new thing 
(neither known nor heard of among them), that many did not know 
what ailed them . . . for there had never been such a talk as a guilty 
conscience, a burthened mind, a hard heart, or a stubborn will, or 
about any convictions, or any conversions; nor of the love of God, or 
declaring what He had done for their souls.™ 


In short, religion became the main subject of conversation 
for many Nova Scotians during the Revolution. In fact, “‘car- 
nal” things were heartily frowned upon. In the collection of 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs which Henry Alline composed for 
the use of his “Christians,” a large number concern the dan- 
gers of worldliness. Congregations were taught to sing: 


How vain the wretch that does employ, 
His mind in quest of carnal joy, 

And for one hour of carnal mirth 
Chain down his soul to endless death. 

and, 

This tempting world is but a cheat, 
With poison mix’d in every sweet; 

And all its pleasing themes and love 
Will but at last a dagger prove.** 


In contrast with the rather mundane existence of the ordi- 
nary Nova Scotian villager, with its anxious concern and fret- 
ful impatience over political and financial events which were 
beyond his control, the saints could chant, 


23 The Life and Journal, 49. 

24 The Life and Journal, 149. 

25 Henry Alline, Hymns and Spiritual Songs (Dover, New Hampshire, 1797), 
Book I, Hymn 8, stanza i; Book I, Hymn 11, stanza i. This work, containing four 
hundred and eighty-eight original hymns by Alline passed through four edi- 
tions, and was popular among the Free Will Baptists in New England. 
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Well, solid minds your earth pursue— 
And court your empty toys: 

I bid your empty shades adieu, 
And boast of solid joys. 


And when the glorious morn shall rise, 
Your glory sinks to hell, 

I'll mount with joy above the skies, 
And in full glory dwell.*¢ 


Such emphasis on “spiritual” interests and such wide- 
spread preoccupation with other worldly affairs was bound to 
have an influence upon Nova Scotians’ attitude towards the 
Revolution. The colonial question necessarily appeared less 
important as men’s minds placed more and more value upon 
“heavenly” things. After all, in the light of eternity what com- 
parison was there between the claims of King George and the 
claims of King Jesus? In 1775 Henry Alline himself refused the 
offer of a commission in the militia, preferring as he said, “a 
Commission from Heaven to go forth and enlist my fellow 
mortals to fight under the banner of King Jesus.” ** One search- 
es his Journal in vain for any evidence of interest in political 
affairs. Even on the two occasions when he was captured by 
American privateers, his only response was to warn “them that 
wish well to their souls” to “flee from privateers as they would 
from the jaws of hell, for methinks a privateer may be called 
a floating hell.” ** Similarly, when addressing a company of sol- 
diers at Liverpool in November 1782, he limited himself to 
warning them against the evils of profanity.”° 

To assume, therefore, that while their brothers in the Thir- 
teen Colonies were engaged in a life and death struggle for the 
high ideals of “Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happpiness,” 
Nova Scotians were unmoved by any higher considerations 
than safety and profits is unfair. Indeed, the Great Awakening 

26 Hymns and Spiritual Songs, Book V, Hymn 30, stanzas i and iv. 

27 Alline, The Life and Journal, 43. 


28 The Life and Journal, 143, 148. 
29 Henry Alline, A Sermon on a Day of Thanksgiving (Halifax, 1783), 34. 
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itself may be considered to have been a retreat from the grim 
realities of the world to the safety and pleasantly exciting 
warmth of the revival meeting, and to profits and rewards of 
another character. Although this psychological law of com- 
pensation undoubtedly played a part in the eagerness with 
which Alline’s doctrines were accepted by his countrymen, it 
is not the whole explanation of their conduct. Besides the possi- 
bilities for release offered by the revival to emotionally starved 
and mentally perplexed people, there was also a large element 
of self-assertion and revolt in the movement. The Reverend 
Jonathan Scott of Chebogue, the doughty champion of “Old 
Light” Congregationalism against the inroads of the revival- 
ists, complained bitterly that in his congregation the awaken- 
ing had meant insubordination to the authority of the church. 
Members of his parish, “rejected all his Reasonings with Indig- 
nation and Contempt.” They talked loudly of their “Christian 
Liberty,” and complained bitterly of any “restraining and in- 
fringing” upon it.*® Such “liberty” was the very essence of 
Henry Alline’s preaching; indeed, it gave rise to the accusa- 
tion of anti-nomianism which was hurled at him during his 
lifetime and which continued to be applied to his followers 
long after his death.** 

Theologically the movement arose from an attempt to escape 
from the harsh decrees and arbitrary government of a Sover- 
eign God, and in this field Alline’s writings are early and 
unique forerunners of New England liberalism. The very title 
of one of his works, The Anti-Traditionist (Halifax, 1783), is 
sufficient to mark its author as a rebel. ““True redemption,” he 
wrote, is not by divine decree, but by “raising the desires and 
life of the inner man out of this miserable, sinful and bestial 

8° “Records of Jabogue Church.” Manuscript in the Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, page 134 ff. Reverend Jonathan Scott later settled at Poland, Maine. 

31 The Reverend James Macgregor the Presbyterian minister of Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, described Alline’s teachings as, “A mixture of Calvinism, Antinomianism 
and Enthusiasm.” George Patterson, Memoir of Rev. James Macgregor (Phila- 
delphia, 1859), 351. See also references to Newlights in Nathan Bangs, Life of the 
Rev. Freeborn Garrettson (New York, 1834), 167; W. S. Bartlett, The Frontier 


Missionary (Boston, 1853), 222; and Joshua Marsden, The Narrative of a Mission 
(Plymouth-Dock, 1816), 49. 
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world, and turning it to Christ, from whence it is fallen.” ** 
But Alline’s revolt was not confined to theology; he also at- 
tacked the ecclesiastical system of his day, especially the prac- 
tice of limiting the right to exhort and preach to ordained pas- 
tors. Like Gilbert Tennent in 1740, he had the utmost con- 
tempt for “unconverted” ministers who set themselves up as 
guardians of a “‘pure” ministry. Not only the power of ordina- 
tion but all church government is a prerogative of the brethren. 
They are the Body of Christ, and it is through them, and not 
through a specialized body of ministers that He speaks to the 
world. 


But do not understand me that I call the voice of every church 
the voice of Christ: or the majority of votes in every church the 
voice of Christ . . .. Whatever is acted and transacted by any body 
of men with all their paper covenants or strictness of discipline in 
the externals of religion without that spiritual union, is not done 
by Christ in the flesh; and therefore can be nothing but Anti-Christ: 
but wherever or whenever any of the true followers of Christ are 
gathered together in the fellowship of the Gospel, and are travel- 
ling in the unity of the spirit and bonds of peace, there is Christ’s 
visible kingdom .. . , there is all the power that can possibly be on 
earth in any spiritual affair, for there is Christ himself.** 


In this statement Alline proves himself a true son of New 
England Independency, and the old argument used so fre- 
quently against prelate and papist served once more as a de- 
fence against encroaching Anglicanism. Spontaneous groups 
of “Christians,” with uneducated farmers as their leaders 
sprang up throughout the province, and quickly organized 
themselves into free, self-governing churches. Such democratic 
institutions, and such a widespread and prolonged outburst of 
religious enthusiasm as the Newlight movement in Nova Scotia 
can be explained only in terms of the determination of the 
common man to assert his spiritual independence and to main- 


82 Henry Alline, Two Mites Cast into the Offering of God for the Benefit of 
Mankind (Dover, New Hampshire, 1804), 93. 


33 Two Mites Cast into the Offering of God for the Benefit of Mankind, 169. 
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tain in religion those rights and liberties which, in the cir- 
cumstances, he was unable to uphold in politics. While the po- 
litical revolution was occurring in the older colonies, a reli- 
gious revolution was in progress in Nova Scotia; both revolu- 
tions resulted in a growth of democracy and individualism. 
The Newlight and Baptist churches became the backbone of 
the Reform Party which later wrestled with the Halifax oli- 
garchy for religious and educational equality and for responsi- 
ble government. “Their political principles,” wrote Bishop 
Charles Inglis (no unprejudiced commentator, to be sure), “are 
equally dangerous with their religious. It is believed that the 
conductors of these people are engaged in the general plan of 
a total revolution in religious and civil government.” * 

The emotional extravagances of the enthusiasts and the 
lengths to which they carried their peculiar beliefs in “‘Chris- 
tian Liberty” were the subject of constant criticism by their op- 
ponents, yet even these may be interpreted as the exaggerated 
assertion of personal independence.** Such excesses as crawling 
about like wild beasts, disturbing and disrupting services of 
worship, and speaking with new tongues, were psychologically 
primitive traits, but they were also the marks of men and wom- 
en who refused to conform to contemporary standards and 
wished to demonstrate their own alliance with a power which 
was superior to all human conventions. The same individual- 
ism which found expressions in other molds in the Thirteen 
Colonies, activated the religious extraverts of the northern out- 
post. 

Negatively, an escape from fear and divided loyalties; posi- 
tively, an assertion of democratic ideals and a determination to 
maintain them, the Great Awakening in Nova Scotia gave self- 
respect and satisfaction to people whose economic and political 

84 Inglis to S. P. G., 1799. The Bishop also said, “Their discipline is demo- 
cratic. The right of ordination, dismission, etc., lies entirely with the Brethren.” 
Quoted by Bill, in Fifty Years with the Baptist Ministers and Churches of the 
Maritime Provinces, 1869 ff. 

85 Freeborn Garrettson heard a disciple of Alline boast, “Not even adultery, 


murder, swearing, drunkeness, nor any other sin can break the union between 
me and Christ.”—Bangs, Life of the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, 165. 
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position was both humilating and distressing. Nowhere does 
this connection between Nova Scotians’ neutrality and the re- 
vival of religion become more apparent than in A Sermon of 
Thanksgiving, one of the few of Henry Alline’s sermons which 
have survived. Preached at Liverpool, Nova Scotia, November 
21, 1782, before the townsmen and members of the garrison, 
this sermon stresses the good-fortune of Nova Scotians in being 
spared the horrors of war, and in having instead a revival of 
religion. 


How are we screened from the trials of our once happy Nation in 
the convulsions of the present Day? How have we sat in peace while 
this inhuman war hath spread devastation through our Neighbor- 
ing Towns and Colonies like a flood. Not because of the cleanness of 
our hands or past righteousness . . . . Yea, and when we have daily 
expected the impending cloud and to share in the bitter cup, Heav- 
en’s indulgent hand has interposed and averted the blow... . 

Yea, and more to be admired still, we have not only been ex- 
cluded from the destructive scene, but while they were involved in 
the dreadful calamity, we have been blest with that unparalleled 
blessing, the moving work of the Spirit of God: a work of grace and 
the advancing of the Redeemer’s Kingdom in almost every corner 
of the Province. 

Ah! could I but a moment lend you an omniscient eye or dis- 
cover to your view a map of the disordered world, what peais of 
death, what marks of misery, and tokens of despair would you be- 
hold. .... While many an aged Parent is lingering to the grave with 
grey hairs and sorrow, under the news of that last son slain in such a 
battle; many an helpless infant is thrown an orphan into the world 
by the fatal lead destined to the Father’s breast: while you, my dear 
hearers (altho’ you have often murmured that you ever came to 
these inhospitable wilds, and was ready to say with the murmuring 
Jews, ‘Has God brought us here to slay us’), have been hedged about 
with the kind providence of God, and screened from the impend- 
ing storm in this peaceable corner of the earth. . . . Yea, and above 
all when they are thus wading through the terrible storm and we 
have been expecting soon to share the bitter cup, we have been 
blest with the greatest of all blessings, cultivated with the word and 
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spirit of divine grace, many brought to the Marriage Supper of the 
Lamb, and to drink of the wells of Salvation.** 

Colonel Simeon Perkins, who heard this sermon preached, 
pronounced it “a very good discourse.”"** No doubt many 
others, much less involved than he in privateering and profits 
from the war, felt even more strongly that this was the Gospel 
for Nova Scotia. In comparison with the physical and economic 
factors which held the province within the British Empire, 
“the Great Reformation under Mr. Henry Alline,” may seem 
insignificant and remote, yet psychologically it played a part. 
Not only Mr. Alline, but lesser exhorters in every township 
pointed out the blessings of peace and turned men’s minds 
away from the political issues of the day. In a state of divided 
loyalties and impotence the Neutral Yankees found an indirect 
method of asserting their independence. Political neutrality 
was superseded by religious enthusiasm. 

36 Alline, A Sermon on a Day of Thanksgiving, 22 ff. Permission to quote from 
this rare work was granted by the directors of the Henry E. Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. 


87 Simeon Perkins, Diary for Nov. 21, 1782. The manuscript copy is in the 
Public Archives of Nova Scotia. 




















EMERSON AND NIETZSCHE* 
HERMANN HUMMEL 
“Be an opener of doors to those who come after you.” 
—EMERSON 
I. 

HE relation between Nietzsche and Emerson has been the 

subject of much suggestive comment, but never of exhaus- 
tive research. Only since 1930 has the material for such research 
been even partially accessible to scholars. The writer, long 
familiar with Nietzsche, owes his closer acquaintance with 
Emerson to six years spent recently in involuntary leisure in 
America. Many of Emerson’s passages seemed to him to be so 
familiar at first sight that the question of his influence upon 
Nietzsche became a crying one. When a tentative statement of 
this relationship was made to an American friend, his grudg- 
ing response brought to mind John Burroughis’s remark that 
“many of us feel toward Emerson as a wife feels toward her hus- 
band; we like to find fault with him ourselves, but it hurts us 
to have others do the same.” 

In the works that Nietzsche edited himself—or intended for 
publication when he was still in health—there are only two ex- 
plicit references to Emerson. In addition to these, Nietzsche's 
sister, in her biography of her brother,* has identified as a quo- 
tation from Emerson, “a little transformed,” the motto at the 
beginning of the first edition of Froehliche Wissenschaft 
(1882): 

“To the poet and sage all things are friendly and sacred, all 
events profitable, all days holy, all men divine.” * 


* This essay has been abridged to meet the space limitations imposed upon 
the editors of the QuaRTERLY. The author and the editors regret that abridge- 
ment almost inevitably entails an exaggeration which would not occur in a 
more detailed treatment of the subject. 

1 Elisabeth Foerster-Nietzsche, Das Leben Friedrich Nietzsches (Leipzig, 1895- 
1904), I, 397- 

2“Dem Dichter und Weisen sind alle Dinge befreundet und geweiht, alle 
Erlebnisse nuetzlich, alle Tage heilig, alle Menschen goettlich.” Emerson’s own 
words in “History” were, “To the poet, to the philosopher, to the saint... .” 
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In Paragraph g2 of the Froehliche Wissenschaft, Nietzsche 


wrote: 


“War is the father of all good things, also of good prose! In this 
century there have been four very remarkable men, true poets, who 
have attained the mastery of prose . . . thus I regard Giacomo Leo- 
pardi, Prosper Mérimée, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Walter Sav- 
age Landor alone as deserving to be called masters of prose.” * 


The Goetzendaemmerung, Streifzuege eines Unzeitgemaes- 
sen, contains in Paragraph 12 an evaluation of Carlyle, and in 
Paragraph 13: 


“Emerson.—Much more enlightened, more discursive, more vari- 
ous, more skillful than Carlyle, above all happier . . . . Such a one 
as nourishes himself instinctively with ambrosia and leaves behind 
the gross in things; in comparison with Carlyle, a man of taste.— 
Carlyle, who liked him greatly, nevertheless said of him: ‘He 
doesn’t give us enough to put our teeth into.’ Which may be said 
with justice, but not in Emerson’s disfavor.—Emerson has that 
benevolent and intelligent serenity which discourages all severity. 
He has no idea how old he is or how young he may become. He 
could say of himself in the words of Lope de Vega: ‘I am my own 
successor’. His mind has always grounds for tranquillity and thank- 
fulness, and sometimes he catches the glad transcendentalism of 
the goodman who returning tamquam re bene gesta from an 
amorous rendez-vous said: ‘Ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda 


7 994 


voluptas’. 


8 “Der Krieg ist der Vater aller guten Dinge, der Krieg ist auch der Vater der 
guten Prosa! .. . Vier sehr seltsame und wahrhaft dichterische Menschen waren 
es in diesem Jahrhundert, welche an die Meisterschaft der Prosa gereicht haben 
... 80 sehe ich nur Giacomo Leopardi, Prosper Mérimée, Ralph Waldo Emerson 
und Walter Savage Landor wuerdig an, Meister der Prosa zu heissen.” 

4“Emerson.—Viel aufgeklaerter, schweifender, vielfacher, raffinierter als 
Carlyle, vor Allem gluecklicher . . . . Ein solcher, der sich instinktiv mit Am- 
brosia naehrt, der das Unverdauliche in den Dingen zuruecklaesst; gegen Carlyle 
gehalten, ein Mann des Geschmacks.—Carlyle, der ihn sehr liebte, sagte trotzdem 
von ihm: ‘ér giebt uns nicht genug zu beissen’. Was mit Recht gesagt sein mag, 
aber nicht zu Ungunsten Emersons. —Emerson hat jene guetige und geistreiche 
Heiterkeit, welche allen Ernst entmutigt, er weiss es schlechterdings nicht, wie 
alt er schon jetzt ist und wie jung er noch sein wird. Er koennte von sich mit 
einem Wort Lope de Vegas sagen: “Yo me sucedo a mio mismo’. Sein Geist findet 
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The more one studies him, the more curious seem Nietz- 
sche’s infrequent references to Emerson. The rather critical 
tone of Nietzsche’s two published comments on Emerson ap- 
pears in marked contrast to his total effect on Nietzsche. Al- 
though the name of Emerson is not cited in the Nietzsche index 
prepared by Dr. Oehler for the Nietzsche Archive in 1926, 
there are further references to him in Nietzsche's posthumous- 
ly published works, in Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche’s biography,* 
and in the general collection of Nietzsche's letters published 
in 1900. Of the last, two comments occur in letters to Nietz- 
sche's lifelong friend von Gersdorff: 


“our glorious friend Emerson;”* and 


“The new Emerson has grown old. . . at last he is too much en- 
amoured of life.”’ 


In addition there are three passages in the octavo Nachlass 
of 1917-1919: 


“Through Jean Paul, Carlyle has been corrupted and has be- 
come England’s worst writer; through Carlyle, in turn, Emerson, 
the most gifted of the Americans, has been seduced to a tasteless 
extravagance which tosses thoughts and images in handfuls out 
of the window.”’* 


“Emerson. I have never felt so much at home in a book, so much 
in my own house as,—I ought not to praise it; it is too close to me.” ® 


immer Gruende zufrieden und dankbar zu sein, und bisweilen streift er die 
heitere Transcendenz jenes Biedermannes, der von einem verliebten Stelldichein 
tamquam re bene gesta zurueckkam: ‘Ut desint vires, tamen est laudanda vol- 
uptas’.” 

5 Das Leben Friedrich Nietzsches, 1, 129; 11, 176. 

6 Nietzsche, Briefwechsel, 

7 Briefwechsel, u, No. 102, September 24, 1876. This remark was occasioned by 
Julian Schmidt’s translation, New Essays, 1876. 

8 Nietzsche, Nachlass, x1, 111, 342. “Durch Jean Paul ist Carlyle zu Grunde 
gerichtet und zum schlechtesten Schriftsteller Englands geworden; und durch 
Carlyle wieder hat sich Emerson, der reichste Amerikaner, zu seiner geschmack- 
losen Verschwendung verfuehren lassen, welche Gedanken und Bilder haende- 
voll zum Fenster hinaus wirft.” 

9 Nietzsche, Unveroeffentlichtes aus der Zeit der Froehlichen Wissenschaft, 
1881-1882, 375. “Emerson. Ich habe mich nie in einem Buch so zuhause und in 
meinem Hause gefuehlt, als—ich darf es nicht loben, es steht mir zu nahe.” 
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“The author as yet the richest in ideas of this century has been an 
American (unfortunately clouded by German philosophy). Milky 
glass.” *° 


As far as the writer knows, three letters from Nietzsche to 
Franz Overbeck" have never received the attention they de- 
serve. The first, written in December 1893, runs: 


“Tell your dear wife that I feel in Emerson a brother soul (but 
the mind is badly formed.)” 


This is followed in April 1884 with: 

“How goes it with Emerson and your wife?” 
In December 1884, the time of the composition of Zarathustra, 
Nietzsche wrote: 


“I am having translated into German a long essay of Emerson’s 
which throws some light on his own development; if you like, it 
is at your and your dear wife’s disposal. I don’t know how much I 
would give to effect retroactively the strict disciplining, the real 
scholarly education of so great and splendid a nature, with its 
spiritual and intellectual wealth. As it is, we have lost a philosopher 
in Emerson.” 


Here the gown of Friedrich Nietzsche, Professor Ordinarius of 
Classical Philology, is in evidence. 


Il. 
Both Richard M. Meyer in Nietzsche’* (Munich, 1913) and 


10 Unveroeffentlichtes aus der Zeit der Froehliche Wissenschaft, 367. “Der 
gedankenreichste Autor dieses Jahrhunderts ist bisher ein Amerikaner gewesen 
(leider durch deutsche Philosophie verdunkelt). Milchglas.” Emerson used the 
same metaphor in, “O Carlyle, the merit of glass is not to be seen, but to be 
seen through, but every crystal and lamina of the Carlyle glass is visible.” John 
Burroughs, Emerson and his Journals (Boston, 1929), 81. 

11 Oehler und Bernoulli, Friedrich Nietzsche’s Briefwechsel mit Franz Over- 
beck (Leipzig and Berlin, 1916). 

12 Meyer, who died in 1914, was the author of a biography of Goethe and of 
histories of world and of German literature. His partisanship for Elisabeth 
Foerster-Nietzsche can only be regarded as a foible. 
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Charles Andler in his better known Nietzsche, sa vie et sa pen- 
sée™ (Paris, 1920), refer to Emerson, but only as one among 
many precursors of Nietzsche in the history of thought. Neither 
of these scholars recognized Emerson’s influence as a particu- 
larly significant one. Meyer includes Emerson among seventeen 
“forerunners” of Nietzsche, ranging from Goethe through Lip- 
piner, and his references to Emerson, though frequent, are 
cursory. His book is remarkable as the first which undertook to 
fix Nietzsche’s place in the general history of thought. Andler 
names fourteen “‘précurseurs” of Nietzsche, beginning with 
Goethe and ending with Emerson. In the thirty-one pages that 
he devotes to Emerson, the latter is described as “one of those 
beloved authors whose thought Nietzsche absorbed without 
always distinguishing it from his own.” His final judgment is 
that “Emerson, the convinced mystic, did not anticipate all the 
theories of Nietzsche, but he obliged Nietzsche to establish 
them.” 

While recognizing Emerson’s catalytic effect on Nietzsche, 
Andler was prevented from measuring it accurately by his own 
rather arbitrary evaluation of Emerson," and his failure to ap- 
preciate the expressionistic character of the latter’s work. Un- 
fortunately he writes that “Nietzsche found Emerson full of 
German reminiscences, and this super-abundance of themes 
already understood gave him an illusion of inventive power in 
the artist who borrowed them.” Admirable as Andler’s scholar- 
ship is in general, his supposition that Nietzsche found “Ger- 
man reminiscences” in Emerson is no better supported than 
Nietzsche’s own criticism of Emerson as “unfortunately cloud- 
ed by German philosophy.” Not Emerson's wealth of ideas, nor 
his fundamental principles, nor his method of reasoning was 
derived from German sources. It has yet to be demonstrated 
that he ever made a systematic study of German philosophy. 

18 The printing was delayed from 1914 to 1920 by the war, and it is doubtful 
whether Andler knew Meyer's book. 


14 He seems to have relied principally on Mlle. M. Dugard’s Emerson, sa vie 
et son oeuvre, a mosaic of some five hundred quotations from Emerson. 
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Moreover, he began to learn the German language, under Car- 
lyle’s influence, only very late. 

Andler had private access to the Nietzsche Archive and was 
certainly aware of Nietzsche’s use of German translations of 
Emerson. He did compare many of Nietzsche’s meditations 
with aphorisms of Emerson, whom he calls “one of the proto- 
types of Zarathustra.” He rightly emphasized Nietzsche's and 
Emerson’s common opposition to traditionalism in religion, 
morals, literature, and art, but he exaggerated to the extent of 
writing, “One must call Emerson an immoralist.’’* 

The principal hindrance to the work of Andler, and of 
others, has been the monopoly exercised by the Nietzsche Ar- 
chive, established by Elisabeth Foerster-Nietzsche in 1894 at 
Weimar after she was appointed sole guardian of her brother." 
It is her great merit to have preserved almost every piece of 
Nietzsche’s handwriting and the books he collected at Sils- 
Maria, Turin, Nice, and Genoa. The history of literature can 
hardly boast another equally complete collection of the life 
work of a prominent writer. Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche’s author- 
ity over the Archive, however, was exercised without restraint. 
She never hesitated to suppress what conflicted with her own 
distorted portrait of her brother, and she may even have de- 
stroyed parts of Ecce homo and of Nietzsche’s correspondence 
with von Gersdoff. Nietzsche’s own feeling toward his mother 
and sister is expressed in a letter of March, 1883: 


“The separation from my people begins to seem a real benefit; 
Oh, if you knew what I have had to overcome in this regard (since 


15 Andler wrote, “We do not know whether it is necessary, as some believe, 
to rely on the Nietzschean doctrine for a revival of the religious sense in the 
world. Those who think so would do better to pursue their arguments to the 
source, in Emerson.” 

16 The systematic interference by the Archive staff in scientific studies is de- 
scribed in Erich Podach’s Gestalten um Nietzsche (Weimer, 1932), and in other 
publications by the same author. Not even the establishment of a Wissenschaft- 
licher Ausschuss in 1924 made the Archive accessible to the public. There has 
been a gradual improvement since Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche’s death. In 1938 the 
Archive commissioned an Historisch-Kritische Gesamtausgabe, four volumes of 
which are now available. 
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my birth)! I do not like my mother, and it irritates me to hear my 
sister’s voice.” 


Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche at first presented her brother as 
something of a national liberal, made savage from excessive 
doses of chloral-hydrate; and through her, extreme advocates 
of racialism and imperialism finally succeeded in picturing 
Nietzsche as a superhuman rowdy. It is not easy, therefore, for 
a foreigner to look at Nietzsche except as an apostle of Na- 
tional Socialism. Although he is considered one of the most 
widely read of modern writers, most of his readers behave 
just as he feared: 


“The worst readers are like sacking soldiers: they take every- 
thing they can use, spoiling and upsetting the rest, and giving a bad 
name to the whole.” 


Nor has Emerson escaped the caricaturing of his true atti- 
tudes. In 1937 Dr. Julius Simon published Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son in Deutschland, 1851-1937" (Berlin), showing that Emer- 
son was given a slow reception in Germany from 1851 to 1893, 
and that his popularity then increased, culminating in 1907, 
and that his works have received slight but steady interest since 
then. Simon observes some common characteristics in Emer- 
son and Nietzsche, such as their antagonism to historicism and 
their criticism of historical Christianity, but he emphasizes a 
yawning contrast. ““Emerson’s optimism” is, of course, opposed 
to “Nietzsche’s pessimism”; “‘idealism,”’ to “paganism”; the 
“Christian humanism of Emerson,” to the “Dionysiac anti- 
Christianity of Nietzsche.”’ He reaches the height of nonsense 
by apotheosizing Emerson at Nietzsche’s expense, and invest- 
ing the former with the nimbus of the Nordic race: “Emerson 
is representative of the Germanic nature . . . . His political 
views, to be sure, must be partially subordinated for the mo- 
ment.” Simon’s is one of many attempts to distill a system from 


17 The very extensive bibliography is obviously based on George Willis 
Cooke’s bibliography, published in Boston, 1908. 
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the writings of Nietzsche and of Emerson. As we shall see, it is 
precisely the lack of explicit system that characterizes them 
among philosophers. 

Most of Emerson’s German translators were satisfied with 
having read the particular works they intended to translate and 
took no general interest in his personality and life. Under these 
circumstances, it is not surprising that many German readers 
failed to recognize Emerson’s radicalism, which cannot be un- 
derstood without some knowledge of the religious and social 
attitudes of Boston and Cambridge about 1835. Emerson was 
admired in Germany primarily as an essayist. It was his literary 
fame that first attracted the interest of Hermann Grimm and 
Gisela von Arnim and led to their long correspondence with 
him."* 

A much more distinguished and thoughtful book than Si- 
mon’s appeared in 1938, Eduard Baumgarten’s Die Grundla- 
gen des amerikanischen Gemeinwesens, with a second volume 
entitled Der Pragmatismus.”* The first volame deals with Ben- 
jamin Franklin; the second treats Emerson, William James, 
and John Dewey as his followers, jointly responsible for the 
modern American mentality. Emerson’s relation with Nietz- 
sche is developed in the third chapter of this second volume 
and in a detailed appendix. Baumgarten was permitted to study 
Nietzsche's notes in the Archive, apparently on condition that 
he refrain from publishing any particulars, and it is from his 
book that most of the evidence of Nietzsche’s use of Emerson's 
writings must be drawn. 

In the library left by Nietzsche, Mr. Baumgarten has found 

18 Hermann Grimm, Berlin historian of literature, was the son of the famous 
Wilhelm Grimm. Gisela von Arnim later became his wife. Their letters to and 
from Emerson from 1856 through 1871 were published by Frederick William 
Hollis in 1903. Emerson’s last letter but one, dated January 5, 1871, concluded: 

“I give you joy, the new year, on these great days of Prussia. You will have 
seen that our people have taken your part from the first, and have a right to ad- 
mire the immense exhibition of Prussian power. Of course, we are impatient for 
peace, were it only to secure Prussia at this height of well being.” 


19 Baumgarten was forced to leave Goettingen for Koenigsberg in 1938, and 
nothing is known of his whereabouts since. 
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three German translations of Emerson, and from another 
source we know that he possessed a fourth.”® Baumgarten writes 
that the marginal notes in “these crumpled, paper-bound 
books” proceed “without any interruption from Emerson's 
text into Nietzsche’s own meditations.” One book in particular 
is “thoroughly soiled with much reading, crowded with under- 
linings and marginal notes.’ Baumgarten identifies six specific 
passages in Nietzsche’s published works in which his marginal 
reflections on Emerson's writings have been incorporated in “a 
more or less refined form.”** The letters of von Gersdorff to 
Nietzsche published from 1934 to 1937, and only recently avail- 
able, also contain important references to Emerson over a 
period of nearly twenty years— December, 1864, August, 1874, 
September, 1875, April, 1876, and September, 1882. They 
prove Nietzsche to have been acquainted with much more of 
Emerson than is indicated by the four volumes in his own li- 
brary. 

From the four volumes of the Historisch-Kritische Gesamt- 
ausgabe so far published by the Nietzsche Archive and avail- 
able here, only the notations Nietzsche made from Emerson 
during the 1860's can be determined. The earliest quotations 
date from 1862, Nietzsche’s last years at the Schulpforta Col- 

20 R. W. Emerson’s Essays, uebersetzt von G. Fabricius (Hannover, 1858); Die 
Fuehrung des Lebens, Gedanken and Studien, uebersetzt von R. S. Muehlberg 
[pseud. for E. Sartorius] (Leipzig, 1862); Emerson, Neue Essays, deutsch her- 


ausgegeben von Julian Schmidt, 1876; and Essay ueber Goethe und Shakespeare, 
uebertragen von H. Grimm, 1857. 

21 Sphinx in Reden, Gleichnisse, Bilder, 1882-1888, No. 26, vil, 384; Ueber 
Irrtum, xu, 110; Ueber Trunkenheit, Froehliche Wissenschaft, Aphorism 154; 
Ueber Objektivitaet, xu, 76 and following; Ueber den Ozean der Seele, xu, 182; 
Vom Kleinsten und Naechsten, xu, 84. Only one of these references can be 
identified from the editions of Nietzsche available here, that to Ueber Trunken- 
heit: 

“Verschiedene Gefaehrlichkeit des Lebens.—Ihr wisst gar nicht, was ihr erlebt, 
ihr lauft, wie betrunken durch’s Leben und fallt ab und zu eine Treppe 
hinab. Aber, Dank eurer Trunkenheit, brecht ihr doch nicht dabei die 
Glieder: Eure Muskeln sind zu matt und euer Kopf zu dunkel, als dass ihr die 
Steine dieser Treppe zu hart faendet, wie wir Andern! Fuer uns ist das Leben 
eine groessere Gefahr; wir sind von Glas. Wehe, wenn wir uns stossen! Und 
Alles ist verloren, wenn wir fallen.” 
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lege. Amounting to more than a hundred printed lines, they are 
all drawn verbatim from Muehlberg’s translation of the “Con- 
duct of Life.” A few of them may be quoted as typical. 


“The human heart concerns us more than the poring into a 
microscope.” 

“No object really interests us but man, and in man only his su- 
periority.” 

“Beauty is the form under which the intellect prefers to study 
the world.” 

“All high beauty has a moral factor in it.” 

“It is a rule of the widest application, true in a plant, true in a 
loaf of bread, that in the construction of any fabric or organism any 
real increase of fitness is an increase of beauty.” 


In a later manuscript we find the passage: 


“Ask gifted doctors, says Emerson, how much temperament de- 
cides, and what, indeed, it does not decide.” 


Emerson’s text is actually: 


“Ask Spurzheim, ask the doctors, ask Quetelet, if temperaments 
decide nothing?—or if there be anything they do not decide.” ** 


Curiously, Andler, who did not know Nietzsche’s notation or 
even the translation he used, wrote of Nietzsche’s range of 
ideas: 


“The final determining cause is the man, the individual. By what 
is he directed? Is it chance that leads him? It is rather his tempera- 
ment. Emerson has said, and doctors have repeated, that the events 
which befall us are colored by our temperaments.” 


Many of the manuscripts are only loose octavo sheets. We read 


22 Johann Christoph Spurzheim (1776-1832) was a pupil of the famous 
phrenologist Gall. After lecturing all over the world, he died in Boston in No- 
vember, 1832. Lambert Adol Jacques Quetelet (1796-1874) was an astronomer, 
meteorologist, and statistician, best known for his work Sur l’homme et le dé- 
veloppement de ses facultés, ou essai de physique sociale. 
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one short note in 1863: ‘““Read most: Emerson . . .”” During the 
time of Nietzsche's military service (1867 -1868) there is one 
quotation of Emerson taken from Fabricius’ translation: “He 
who writes for himself writes for an undying public.” Nietz- 
sche’s marginal notes in this translation are said to be of a later 
date, perhaps that of Ecce homo (1888). 

From Nietzsche's published letters it is known that he always 
carried a volume of Emerson when he travelled, and lost one at 
Bayreuth in 1874, and that he bought translations of Emerson 
promptly when they appeared. The custodians of the Nietzsche 
Archive, without offering any explanation, stated to Baumgar- 
ten that Nietzsche ‘‘read more of Emerson than the three trans- 
lations in his library,” and that he “drew excerpts from Emer- 
son at all periods of his life.” From Baumgarten, too, we know 
that Nietzsche’s marginal note, “Ecce homo,” appears several 
times in the translations of Emerson. Thus we have a chrono- 
logical order from Nietzsche's first acquaintance with Emerson 
in 1862 through the few salvaged letters to von Gersdorff in 
1876 and the letters to Overbeck in 1882 -1883, to 1888. For 
more than a quarter of a century Emerson was the object of 
Nietzsche's continuing interest. 


IV. 


It is the writer’s contention that Emerson was more than “‘a 
brother soul” to Nietzsche, and that, he exercised a continuous 
influence stronger than that of any other writer on Nietzsche. 
Such an influence is hardly compatible with the unique, ex- 
alted genius manufactured by Mrs. Foerster-Nietzsche and 
Peter Gast. Until further evidence of Nietzsche's actual de- 
velopment is disinterred from the Archive, all that is possible 
is to examine those passages in Emerson which are most likely 
to have impressed Nietzsche. Such a selection is inevitably 
aphoristic. This paper will not point out a systematic resem- 
blance between Emerson and Nietzsche, for the simple reason 
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that they have no philosophical systems. It can only hint at the 
relation of their ideological complexes. 

In attempting a correlation, it is natural to begin with the 
essays which Nietzsche undoubtedly knew and used,—‘His- 
tory,” “Compensation,” “Self-Reliance,” “Power”: 


“... all the facts of history preéxist in the mind as laws.” 
“Egypt, Greece, Rome, Gaul, Britain, America lie folded al- 
ready in the first men.” 


“Every revolution was first a thought in one man’s mind, and 
when the same thought occurs to another man, it is the key of that 


” 


era. 

“We honor the rich because they have externally the freedom, 
power and grace which we feel to be proper to man, proper to us.” 
“ ‘What is history,’ said Napoleon, ‘but a fable agreed upon?’ ” 

“...in other words, there is properly no history, only biography. 
Every man must know the whole lesson for itself, must go over the 
whole ground.” 

“The difference between men is in their principle of association. 
Some men classify objects by color and size and other accidents of 
appearance; others by intrinsic likeness, or by the reaction of cause 
and effect.” 


“The Greeks are not reflective, but perfect in their senses and in 
their health, with the finest physical organization in the world.” 

“Prometheus is the Jesus of the old mythology.” 

“. .. that the mind is One and that nature is its correlative.” 

“An inevitable dualism bisects nature so that each thing is a half.” 

“Whilst the world is thus dual, so is every one of its parts.” 

“Res nolunt diu male administrari.” (Things refuse to be mis- 
managed long.) 

“Oi niBo Avs dd ebrixrover”. (The dice of God are always loaded.) 

“Man’s life is a progress, and not a station.” 


Unquestionably these are suggestions which cannot have 
been lost on Nietzsche. Our immediate purpose, however, is 
not to develop parallels but rather to reéstablish that atmos- 
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phere in which Nietzsche felt himself “in his own house.” The 
question of stylistic technique will play an important part 
later in our argument. 

The following passage from “Self-Reliance” is reproduced 
as a Curiosity; it was not echoed by Nietzsche, but by the Nazi 
pioneer, Houston Stewart Chamberlain: 


“... let us enter into the state of war and wake Thor and Woden, 
courage and constancy, in our Saxon breasts.” 


Other passages in Emerson, however, may remind anyone of 
Menschliches Allzumenschliches, Wille zur Macht, Ecce 
Homo, or Zarathustra: 


“We shun the rugged battle of fate, where strength is born.” 

“Is it so bad, then, to be misunderstood? Pythagoras was misun- 
derstood, and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and Copernicus, and 
Galileo, and Newton, and every pure and wise spirit that ever wore 
flesh. To be great, is to be misunderstood.” 

“... but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd keeps 
with perfect sweetness the independence of solitude.” 

“Let a stoic open the resources of men and tell them they are not 
leaning willows, but can and must detach themselves; that with the 
exercise of self-trust, new powers shall appear; that a man is the 
word made flesh, born to shed healing to the nations; that he 
should be ashamed of our compassion and that the moment he acts 
from himself, tossing the laws, the books, the idolatries and cus- 
toms out of the window, we pity him no more but thank and revere 
him; and that teacher shall restore the life of man to splendor and 
make his name dear to all history.” 


“It [my own standard] denies the name of duty to many offices 
that are called duties.” 


“As men’s prayers are a disease of the will, so are their creeds a 
disease of the intellect.” 


There is “‘amor fati’’ in Emerson, too: 


“You will soon love what is dictated by your nature.” 
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In the following sentences of Emerson's, the author of Jen- 
seits von Gut und Boese is distinctly recognizable: 


“He who would gather immortal palms must not be hindered by 
the name of goodness.” 


“Good and bad are but names very readily transferrable to that 
or this: the only right is what is according to my constitution; the 
only wrong, what is contrary to it!” 

“The doctrine of hatred must be preached, as the counteraction 
of the doctrine of love, when that pules and whines. I shun father 
and mother and wife and brother when my genius calls me.” 

“Then again, do not tell me, as a good man did today, of my ob- 
ligation to put all poor men in good situations. Are they my poor?” 


Some other expressions of Emerson's will play a part in our 
later discussion: 


“Suppose you should contradict yourself; what then? It seems to 
be a rule of wisdom never to rely on your memory alone.” 


“Life is a search for power.” 

“The key of all ages is—imbecility, imbecility in the vast majority 
of men at all times.” 

“... the first wealth is health.” 

“Everywhere men are led in the same manners.” 

“There is always room for a man of force, and he makes room 
for many.” 

“It is an esoteric doctrine of society that a little wickedness is good 
to make muscle; as if conscience were not good for hands and legs.” 


The last corresponds to two statements of Nietzsche's in par-. 


ticular: 


“I pulled away the curtain from the wickedness of man”; and 

“He [Ritschl, Nietzsche’s teacher] had that pleasant wickedness** 
which distinguishes us Thuringians, and with which even a Ger- 
man becomes sympathetic: we prefer hidden paths even to reach 
the truth.” 


23 “angenehme Verdorbenheit.” 
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Perhaps there is a spontaneous self-confession in Nietzsche's 
“us.” A certain “pleasant wickedness” was not out of his line, 
and a photo of him in the first great octavo edition suggests the 
“hypocrisy” of Menschliches Allzumenschliches: 


“Benevolent hypocrisy: a benevolent hypocrisy is frequently nec- 
essary in social intercourse, as if we did not read the motives of 
men’s actions.” 


In the light of all the above, it seems impossible for Nietzsche 
to have read Emerson for more than twenty years without a 
strong particular interest, or without appreciating the ideas of 
Emerson's which are most congenial to his own. 


V. 


We must now test the material available as “circumstantial 
evidence” for the proof of our thesis. When Nietzsche was born, 
half of Emerson’s life had already passed. When Emerson died 
in 1882, Nietzsche was about to publish the Froehliche Wissen- 
schaft, with a motto from Emerson. Although there is an en- 
tire generation between the two men, there is a suggestive cor- 
relation of their ancestry and milieu. Both are descended on 
the paternal and maternal sides from several generations of 
theologians. Emerson was eight when he lost his father; Nietz- 
sche, five. Both were left'to the company and education of their 
mothers and aunts. The orthodox puritanism of New England 
at that time was very close to the provincial, orthodox outlook 
in the home country of Lutheranism. There was no essential 
difference between Harvard in 1825 and the Schulpforta in 
1860. 

These two similarly constituted beings were both mutations 
of their species. Distinguished by instinctive intellectual in- 
dependence, they had a keen perception of their psychological 
environments, and were sceptical of the innate goodness of hu- 
manity.* Both young men were raised in a clerical atmosphere 


24 J. Burroughs, Literary Values (Boston, 1902), 193-194, cites from Emerson’s 
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that denied them the spiritual self-rcliance appropriate to their 
intellectual character. Family and social intercourse compelled 
both to religious practices and to the pursuit of theological 
studies, but they felt the compulsion. Their opposition to post- 
humous paternal authority unfolded gradually, entailing a 
deceptive outward profession of ideas already abandoned in- 
wardly. They experienced the same conflicts which sometimes 
trouble the whole lives of weaker men. 

Emerson took a longer time than Nietzsche to detach him- 
self. He was thirty-eight when he resigned his pastoral office. 
Nietzsche, with a more uncompromising temperament, was 
sixteen years younger when he left the Burschenschaft and 
switched from the study of theology to philology. Emerson's 
mind when he earned the ¢f« key in 1828 was filled with the 
same discords and resolutions as Nietzsche's, forty years later. 
The references of both writers to their families are pitiful doc- 
uments. It is understandable that Emerson’s early writings 
should have impressed so much the Schulpforta pupil and the 
Bonn and Leipzig student. 

Ata certain point in the lives of Emerson and Nietzsche their 
development diverges. Temperament comes to the fore. In 
Nietzsche's case certain imponderables not indigenous to his 
constitution were also operative, while Emerson remained un- 
touched until his latter years, when, as is psychologically nor- 
mal, his radicalism became more or less recurrent. Nietzsche, in 
a world of ideas very similar to Emerson’s, was propelled up- 
wards to the precipices; Emerson continued on his smooth and 
cultivated way. Nietzsche struggled on steep and crooked paths 
until he reached the glaciers of dead silence and chill. It is this 
which makes the juxtaposition of the “sage of Concord” and 
the “dithyrambic” author of Ecce homo at first glance para- 
doxical. 

Emerson set over his “Conduct of Life” the motto, “The 


journal, “I like man, but not men.” Nietzsche in Menschliches Allzumensch- 
liches, 248, quotes Frederick the Great: “Ah, mon cher Sulzer, vous ne connaissez 
pas cette race maudite a laquelle nous appartenons.” 
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first wealth is health.” He could hardly have found a way of 
living more conducive to health than that of Concord. In the 
course of time other remarkable persons gathered there and 
offered their human genius, eccentricity, or absurdity for ob- 
servation. Although Emerson, Channing, Thoreau, and Al- 
cott were frequent companions, Emerson spoke of himself as a 
“porcupine” in contact with men, and “studied the art of soli- 
tude.”” He remained in good physical health until old age, his 
mind falling little by little into decay. Over the works of his 
middle and latter life there is a soft veil. Nietzsche nevertheless 
was sensible of the congenial ideas gleaming through that 
“milky glass.” 

Like Emerson, Nietzsche eulogizes health. It is frequently 
the subject of his reflections. He regards it as so indispensable 
to the discovery of truth that he insists on turning disease 
to the account of health. The disease that held Nietzsche in its 
grip during most of his last twenty years of sanity, he elevated 
dialectically to the rank of healthiness.** The consequences 
were, of course, different from those of Emerson’s natural 
health. Much has been written about the foreign element in 
Nietzsche’s economy of sickness. Jaspers, the scrupulous physi- 
cian, suspends decision, referring to the intruder as a “biologi- 
cal factor,” which was effective without producing actual in- 
sanity until the day of Nietzsche’s breakdown in January, 1889. 
His mental soundness until that date is proved by the brilliance 
of language and thought and the perfection of linguistic form 
which distinguish the works written in the very last days of 
1888. 

Nevertheless, the effects of the biological factor had become 
increasingly perceptible in the course of years. The expression 
of ideas was radicalized, without any change in their funda- 
mental content; certain restrictions were abolished; themes 
previously hinted slightly were developed to the extreme. Crit- 

25 Karl Jaspers, the physician and philosopher, has giv-u this play of ideas a 


classical formulation: “Disease supported by intrinsic health and subordinated 
to it is itself a sign of health.” 
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icism of the religious, already apparent in the earliest writings, 
of politics, of science, of social life, became more and more 
caustic and finally destructive to the point of nihilism. In spite 
of Nietzsche's will to struggle and to rebuild, he was impotent 
to feel firm ground. In both Emerson and Nietzsche, an inner 
fire burned out before the body died. In Emerson it was a calm 
and slow, but still a consuming, fire. In Nietzsche the flame 
flared into quick destruction.” 

From an initial congeniality which he clearly recognized, 
Nietzsche pushed far beyond Emerson's temperamental and in- 
tentional moderation. His wilder disposition smashed the 
“milky glass.” His lights had to be bright and glaring. We can 
nevertheless see in Emerson more and more the teacher and 
master, the one indispensable “precursor.” 


VI. 


It is generally admitted that Nietzsche adopted the form of 
the essay from Emerson. That form, however, develops nat- 
urally from their method of collecting literary material. Who- 
ever peruses the ten volumes of Emerson's journals will find 
him more than ever “the writer the richest in ideas of the cen- 
tury,” and will recognize what John Burroughs called his 
“staccato turn of mind.” There the essay can be seen “in statu 
nascendi.” Nietzsche’s copy books, as far as they are publicly 
known, look much the same. Themes appear promiscuously, 
and from time to time some arrangement is made of them. 
Nietzsche turned finally to the form of aphorism, as an expres- 
sion of what Jaspers called his “fragmentary thinking.” The 
aphoristic basis of Emerson's essays is only too apparent.” We 
may quote John Burroughs again: 

26 Emerson a few months before his death, at Longfellow’s funeral, “wan- 
dered up to the coffin and gazed at the face of the dead man. ‘I cannot remember 
his name,’ he said, ‘but he was a good man.’” When Nietzsche two years before 
he died was told of the death of his intimate friend Rohde, he said, “Yes, I must 
have known him.” 

27 A remark of Hermann Grimm’s is significant. He said of Emerson, “I be- 


came unusually interested in the structure of the phrases; soon I discovered the 
secret. They contained real ideas.” 
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“His essays are fragmentary, a succession of brilliant and start- 
ling affirmations, or vaticinations, with little or no logical sequence 
. . . jets and projectiles of thought under great pressure of moral 
genius.” 


Nietzsche had an immediate cause for the use of aphorism in 
his “disease.” The irritation of his eyes was temporarily equiv- 
alent to blindness. It became almost impossible for him to 
write continuously, and he was prevented from re-reading 
what he had written. People like Peter Gast had later to de- 
cipher almost illegible sheets or notebooks. His health also 
compelled him to travel from one climate to another. A great 
deal of his thinking and writing was performed ambulando, as 
was Emerson’s, though for different reasons. Having once 
adopted the aphoristic style, Nietzsche did not relinquish it 
when he was again able to work continuously, for, as Jaspers 
says, ‘““The aphorism had already lain concealed in his earlier 
treatises.” 

In epistemology, in the criteria of certainty, in transcen- 
dental idealism, there are distinct conformities between Emer- 
son and Nietzsche. Emerson’s theory of certainty is immanent 
pragmatism. Nietzsche’s complicated theory of truth proves 
pragmatic in a higher sense. His conception of the possible 
harmfulness of truth and usefulness of error, even of the in- 
dispensability of error.for life is an instance of his circular 
dialectic, which recalls Emerson’s circles. Repetition and con- 
tradiction are, of course, inevitable consequences of this “‘self- 
evidence,” or attribution of certainty to the sally and the in- 
spiration. Bliss Perry called Emerson “an advocate of the in- 
tuition, as against the report of the senses, against the claims of 
formal argument.” In America, with its “alternating opin- 
ions,” the pragmatic aspect of this doctrine of experimental ac- 
ceptance of the new is firmly established today. 

The systematic author and the eclectic, if the latter term is 
at first applied conditionally, are comprised in a paraliel. The 
selective character of the eclectic method and the discontinu- 
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ity of its results are expressed in Eddington’s metaphor of the 
sieve: | 


“In Einstein’s theory of relativity the observer is a man who sets 
out in quest of truth armed with a measuring-rod; in quantum 
theory he sets out with a sieve.” 


The measuring-rod belongs to Kant and Schopenhauer; the 
sieve is the instrument of Emerson and Nietzsche. 

It is not only this that frustrates any attempt to discover sys- 
tems and dogmatic first positions in the writings of Emerson 
and Nietzsche. Only their habits of thought and techniques of 
communication are consistent, and the latter are character- 
istically “fragmentary,” marked by “perpetual motion.” Their 
effect is like that of the expressionistic style of James Joyce. The 
Journals and the Nachlass, especially, read like soliloquies. 
There is no static position, but always a dynamic progress of 
thought, “slow and sure” though Emerson's progress is. Indeed, 
there is a constantly unsystematic impulse. The conscious ex- 
periment appears and reappears in the attempts of our two au- 
thors to elucidate man and “existence,” as the phenomenolo- 
gists say. Logic is acknowledged as sufficient cause for certainty, 
but syllogism is not invested as a rule, and almost never used 
as a means of perception. Nietzsche's dialectic coérdination of 
the logical and the illogical is colored with pragmatism. Useful- 
ness passes for a criterion of truth. 

It is incorrect to derive the frequent thesis and antithesis of 
Nietzsche, and of Emerson, from the Hegelian process of syn- 
thesis. Theirs is rather a stereoscopic examination of the uni- 
verse. Kant is inevitably brought to mind by Emerson's dictum 
in Nature: 


“Regard nature as phenomenon, not as substance; attribute nec- 


essary existence to spirit; esteem nature as accident and effect.” 


The contradictions and repetitions of the two writers have 
been illustrated above. In Menschliches Allzumenschliches 
Nietzsche explicitly defends the appropriateness of this style: 
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“Repetition. It is good to express a thing doubly at once, and to 
give it a right and a left foot. The truth can stand, indeed, on one 
leg; with two it can come and go.” 


Antithesis is deliberately assigned a place in the elucidation of 
truth: 


“Antithesis is the narrow gate through which error preferably 
slips itself into truth.” 


Nietzsche's application of “Yo me sucedo a mio mismo” to 
Emerson gains particular significance in the light of this sen- 
tence from Menschliches Allzumenschliches: 


“The positive and the negative.—This thinker needs no one to 
counteract him; he is sufficient in himself.” 


Was Nietzsche a sceptic or a relativist in writing: 


“Illogicality necessary .... Even the most reasonable must resort 
from time to time to nature, that is, the illogical foundation of all 
things.” 


This suggests “coincidentia oppositorum” and “comple- 
mentarity.” The “mask,” the dissimulation, and the ambigu- 
ity of Menschliches Allzumenschliches are in point here. 
Emerson, probably unconsciously, used the same devices which 
Nietzsche intentionally adopted as defensive weapons, means 
of “accepting or rejecting sophistry.” Though no analysis of 
Emerson and Nietzsche as poets is attempted here, the 
“Sphinx” should not be forgotten. 

There is another point worth discussion. We have already 
used Eddington’s metaphor of the sieve. The sieve is analogous 
to the apparatus of the senses and to the “transcendental sub- 
stance of the intellect.” The universe of our perception is the 
result of selection effected by this apparatus. Eddington there- 
fore designates his own epistemological standpoint “‘selective 
subjectivism.”” No more apt description of Emerson’s and 
Nietzsche’s approach to the object of meditation could be 
found. In this connection we think of eclecticism, not in the 
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popular sense, but rather in the definition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica: 


“The essence of eclecticism is the refusal to follow blindly one set 
of formulae and conventions. Theoretically, therefore, eclecticism 
is a perfectly sound method.” 


The eclecticism of Emerson and Nietzsche is sublimated above 
plagiarism. Times which remain dissatisfied with great systems 
encourage eclectic thought. The intellectual rank of Emerson 
and Nietzsche is not diminished by this classification. 

Everything considered, Nietzsche seems to have been influ- 
enced in a higher degree by Emerson than by any one else. The 
process of assimilation extending over years is obscured by the 
infrequency of direct reference, and until the Nietzsche Ar- 
chive is opened to free research, its full extent cannot be meas- 
ured. The congeniality of Emerson and Nietzsche is not limited 
to the formal, methodological field. They are in contact in the 
particular field of ideas that caused most excitement among 
Nietzsche’s contemporaries. Emerson’s Address of July 15, 
1838, caused corresponding excitement among the Harvard 
theologians. His radicalism has long been emphasized by such 
thoughtful students of his writings as Bliss Perry and John 
Burroughs. 

Thus far, Emerson must be regarded as the teacher and mas- 
ter rather than as a “précurseur” of Nietzsche. The pupil, as 
in many other cases, has outdistanced the teacher. Nietzsche's 
mentality is to Emerson’s what the rough loneliness of Sils- 
Maria and Turin is to the gentle solitude of Concord. 











MEMORANDA AND DOCUMENTS 


SARAH ORNE JEWETT’S FIRST STORY 


CARL J. WEBER 


WENT Y years ago Willa Cather declared that she could “think 

of no other books that confront time and change so serenely” 
as The Scarlet Letter, Huckleberry Finn, and Miss Jewett’s The 
Country of the Pointed Firs. A decade later Miss Cather observed: 
“A taste for Miss Jewett’s little volumes must always remain a 
special taste, but it will remain. She wrote for a limited audience, 
and she still has it.”"* Now, after the passage of another ten years, it 
is clear that Sarah Orne Jewett’s audience is still limited but that 
she still has it. The sale of copies of The Country of the Pointed Firs 
continues, and encourages the literary historian in a belief that 
Miss Jewett’s audience ought to be, and will be, interested in know- 
ing more about the beginning of her career as an author than we 
have known. 

Interest in her earliest attempts at writing began to make a no- 
ticeable showing a little more than fifty years ago. Miss Jewett’s 
books just prior to The Country of the Pointed Firs had attracted 
wide-spread attention, and readers wanted to be told about the au- 
thor of A White Heron (1886), The King of Folly Island (1888), 
Strangers and Wayfarers (1890), and A Native of Winby (1893). 
One of the first to try to satisfy this desire for information was Wal- 
ter Blackburn Harte, who in 1894 wrote an article about Miss 
Jewett, in the course of which he quoted her as saying that, before 
“the acceptance of a short story by the Atlantic Monthly ..., I was 
already a contributor to one or two ‘other magazines . . Young 
Folks and The Riverside Magazine.”* A year and a half later a Bos- 
ton newspaper published the results of an interview with the au- 
thor, and in this article, “The Home of Miss Jewett,” Eliza Putnam 
Heaton made the statement that Sarah Orne Jewett’s story “Lucy 
Garron’s Lovers was written and printed when its author was some- 

1 Preface to The Best Stories of Sarah Orne Jewett (Boston, 1925). 


2 Willa Cather, Not Under Forty (New York, 1936), 92. 
8 Boston Sunday Journal, February 4, 1894, page 8. 
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where about fourteen.”* Six years later, the same statement was 
made, or something very near it,—merely changing the uncertainty 

as to Sarah’s age, “somewhere about fourteen,” into certainty: 

“Sarah Orne Jewett . . . at the age of fourteen sent Lucy Garron’s 
Lovers—the story which gave the author her first taste of fame—on 

its career into the world.”* This article is unsigned, but it is sufh- 
ciently close to the account in the Herald, in time, subject, style, 
and statement, to support the suggestion that Eliza Putnam Heaton 
was again the author. And her statement appears once again two 
weeks later, again in the Sunday Herald, in an article on Sarah 
Orne Jewett’s Maine home: “It is a cosey nook, this den in which 
Lucy Garron’s Lovers—written when the author was only four- 
teen—. . . [was] prepared for the world.”* 

Did not some one once make fun of Matthew Arnold’s habit of 
iteration by saying that his platform custom was to announce: 
“What I tell you three times is true”? Having made the statement 
three times that Lucy Garron’s Lovers was sent “on its career 
into the world” when Sarah Orne Jewett was fourteen, the pur- 
veyor of this information must have been pleased to see it taken up 
and given a more permanent embodiment in book form. In Har- 
kins and Johnston’s Little Pilgrimages, we read that “Miss Jewett 
was about fourteen when she wrote Lucy Garron’s Lovers.”* 

In view of this repetition of the title and the age of the author, 
always in articles published while Miss Jewett was still alive, the 
reader might reasonably expect to find an account of Lucy Garron’s 
Lovers in the biography of Miss Jewett—a biography for which in- 
terested readers had to wait for twenty years after her death. But 
when one consults Professor Matthiessen’s account of Miss Jewett’s 
beginnings as an author, this is what he finds: 


She wrote down the things she was thinking about . . . . Then she 
began telling herself stories . . .. One summer she hit on the bold 
scheme of sending some of them to a children’s magazine, Our 
Young Folks or The Riverside .... She . . . sent off her first manu- 


4 Boston Sunday Herald, August 18, 1895, page 29. 

5 Boston Sunday Journal, in its weekly Supplement, The New England Home 
Journal, June 30, 1901, page 28. 

6 Boston Sunday Herald, July 14, 1901, page 35. 

7 E. F. Harkins and C. H. L. Johnston, Little Pilgrimages Among the Women 
Who Have Written Famous Books (Boston, 1902), 49. 
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scripts under an assumed name, Alice Eliot . . . . Horace Scudder, 
editor of The Riverside, . . . accepted “The Shipwrecked Buttons” 
at once .... [Then] she wrote a... story about ...a... Mr. Bruce 
...and...sent this to The Atlantic Monthly, of which James T. 
Fields was editor . . . . “Mr. Bruce” was accepted. It appeared in the 


Atlantic for December, 186g, . . . [in] the most distinguished maga- 
zine in America.*® 


It is clear that Professor Matthiessen repeats the statement ascribed 
to Miss Jewett herself by Walter B. Harte in 1894. I do not mean 
that Harte is the source of Matthiessen’s statement, but that the 
two statements are essentially the same. They are in agreement that 
Miss Jewett sent manuscripts to two magazines before she tried 
the Atlantic, and they agree in naming Our Young Folks and The 
Riverside Magazine. They agree in ignoring Lucy Garron’s Lovers, 
unless they mean to imply that the story of Lucy Garron appeared 
in Our Young Folks or in the Riverside. There are, however, slight 
differences between the two statements, noticeable when they are 
read carefully. According to Harte, Miss Jewett stated that she was 
“a contributor” to one or two magazines. Professor Matthiessen 
says that she sent some of her stories to a magazine, Our Young 
Folks or (not “and”) the Riverside, and publication in only one 
of them is mentioned. And Matthiessen states that the Atlantic 
story, “Mr. Bruce,” was written after the Riverside had accepted 
“The Shipwrecked Buttons.” 

Matthiessen’s complete silence about Lucy Garron’s Lovers, al- 
legedly written when the author was “about fourteen,” would not 
seem worth noticing, if it were not for the published statements 
that the Lucy Garron story had been “sent on its career into the 
world.” If it had a career, if it was published, the student of Miss 
Jewett’s work would like to know about it. Where and when did it 
appear? No one has ever spoken of having seen the story. In view 
of this fact it is natural to wonder where Eliza Putnam Heaton got 
her information. She certainly did not invent such a story with 
such a title. It must be assumed that Miss Jewett herself was the 
source of Eliza Heaton’s information, on some occasion when the 
latter was interviewing the Maine author for the Boston news- 
papers. If this assumption is correct—and I think it is—then it is un- 
fortunate that Miss Jewett did not say to Eliza Heaton what she 


8 Francis O. Matthiessen, Sarah Orne Jewett (Boston, 1929), 32-34. 
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wrote about this same time® to her friend Frances Parkman (Mrs. 
Henry Parkman, of Boston): “The tracks of my story-writing pen 
amaze me, and the stories themselves seem like the sands of the sea. 
I have forgotten even their names... !” 

In view of this frank admission, we must be prepared to find that 
Lucy Garron’s Lovers is all a mistake, or that, if the story exists, the 
title as here given is wrong. And if Miss Jewett forgot the names, 
she may have been uncertain as to dates and confused as to the or- 
der of events. She may easily have misinformed her interviewers, 
and all reports based on her own statements may be unreliable or 
inaccurate. The only safe thing for the bibliographer to do is to 
consult the published works—if he can find them. 

Let us begin with The Atlantic Monthly, since it is easily accessi- 
ble. Matthiessen supplies the date for “Mr. Bruce”: December, 
1869. But the reader who turns to a copy of this early issue—pub- 
lished when the Atlantic was only twelve years old—will perhaps 
be surprised to find that no author’s name is given, either after the 
title of the story or as a signature at its end. Nor is the authorship 
disclosed in the table of “Contents” on the front cover. When the 
Index to Volume xxiv was printed, the story was credited to “A. C. 
Eliot.” Miss Jewett had kept her sex as well as her name concealed. 
Matthiessen says she “sent off her first manuscripts under an as- 
sumed name, Alice Eliot.” 

Again, according to Matthiessen, the Riverside had at this time 
already accepted (and printed?) “The Shipwrecked Buttons”; but 
the bibliographer who starts with the date December, 1869, and 
works backward through the files of the Riverside, in his search for 
the “Buttons,” will be wasting his time. For the story appeared 
after “Mr. Bruce,” not before. It was published in The Riverside 
Magazine for January, 1870; and although the June and the August 
issues of the Riverside in 1870 also carried contributions by Sarah 
Jewett, neither contains the story of Lucy Garron. 

If we turn to the other magazine named by Harte and Matthies- 
sen, Our Young Folks, we find that “Alice Eliot” contributed a 
poem called “The Baby-House Famine” to the issue for Septem- 
ber, 1868; but there is no Lucy Garron in this poem, and a search 

® I say “about this time,” for I am unable to specify the exact date. Miss Jewett 
dated her letter merely “Sunday.” It may have been written as late as 1903. The 


original letter is in the Houghton Library of Harvard University. I quote from it 
by the kind permission of the librarian. 
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through Our Young Folks has revealed no such title as Lucy Gar- 
ron’s Lovers. 

Having tried the reporters, the interviewers, and Miss Jewett’s 
sole biographer, and having consulted the magazines and the bib- 
liographical reference books, and having failed to find, one is 
forced to try a different approach. In 1931 Miss Jewett’s personal 
papers, correspondence, manuscripts, and books, were bequeathed 
by her nephew to Harvard University and are now in the Hough- 
ton Library. Among these papers there is a tiny manuscript dated 
April 2, 1864 (Sarah Jewett was then fourteen), beginning: “There 
were once two children named Philip and Margie.” And on this 
manuscript Miss Jewett subsequently recorded: “This is the first 
story I ever wrote.” 

She did write a story, then, at the age of fourteen. But Lucy Gar- 
ron is not in it. And “Philip and Margie” were never sent on their 
career into the world; they remain a fragment, in manuscript only. 

Further examination of Miss Jewett’s papers will reveal, among 
her scrap-book savings, a printed story “by A. C. Eliot” entitled 
Jenny Garrow’s Lovers. Faintly written beside the printed “A. C. 
Eliot” there appears in Miss Jewett’s handwriting: “S. O. Jewett, 
1868,” and along the lower margin, “The first story I ever wrote—.” 
Since this is exactly the same claim made for “Philip and Margie,” 
Miss Jewett must have been wrong about one or the other. The dif- 
ficulty is resolved if we understand her to mean: “This is the first 
published story I ever wrote.” 

In this tale of Jenny Garrow’s Lovers I think we have at last come 
upon Miss Jewett’s first publication, and the fact that it is not 
“Lucy Garron” need not disturb us. Eliza Heaton never spoke of 
seeing “Lucy Garron” and Jenny Garrow is there in print. And we 
have Miss Jewett’s own confession: “I have forgotten even their 
names.” There is nothing unusual in this. She wrote about Jenny 
Garrow in 1867 (published in 1868); twenty-eight years later she 
talked to her interviewer without bothering to look the story up 
and thought that the name was Lucy Garron. Who will find this 
strange? At Longfellow’s funeral Emerson could not remember 
Longfellow’s name. 

All that remains, then, is to tell when and where Jenny Garrow’s 
Lovers appeared in print. Alas, for the bibliographer! Miss Jewett, 
for some reason or other, deliberately and carefully tore the date 
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and the name of the periodical from the sheet of paper on which 
her story was preserved. One glance at it is enough, however, to tell 
you that its flower-and-flag-bordered page is not a page from The 
Riverside Magazine or from Our Young Folks. The story fills an 
entire page of several columns, but what page? Every identifying 
numeral was removed, almost as if Miss Jewett were determined 
that no one should ever know, if she could help it, where and when 
her first appearance in print had taken place. But another copy 
has been recently laid before me—a clean, crisp copy’® at the top 
of which was printed, just above the title of Miss Jewett’s story, 
“Written for The Flag of our Union.” 

The Flag was a weekly, published in Boston until after the Civil 
War by Elliott, Thomas, and Talbot. Those readers, then, who are 
interested in seeing Sarah Orne Jewett’s first published story have 
only to find a copy of The Flag of our Union, Volume xxi, No. 3, 
dated Saturday, January 18, 1868; original price: ten cents. Turn 
to page 46 and you will find “Jenny Garrow’s Lovers.” I have now 
seen two copies—Miss Jewett’s mutilated one and one other in per- 
fect condition. According to the Union List there is a third copy in 
the Library of Congress. 

In conclusion, it is now clear that no previously published state- 
ment has presented the real facts about Miss Jewett’s beginnings as 
an author. Let us, then, wipe from the slate the fifty years’ accumu- 
lation of error and confusion, and state what we have learned. At 
the age of fourteen Sarah Jewett wrote a story which was never 
published. At the age of eighteen her first publication, “by A. C. 
Eliot,” appeared in The Flag of our Union. Later in the same 
year, Our Young Folks printed her first poem, “by Alice Eliot.” In 
1869 “Mr. Bruce” appeared anonymously in the Atlantic, and in 
January, 1870, The Riverside Magazine published “The Ship- 
wrecked Buttons,” again by “Alice Eliot.” The first appearance of 
her own name is in the Index to Volume rv of the Riverside, where 
her three contributions in the year 1870 are assigned to “Sarah O. 
Jewett.” 


10] must acknowledge here the help of two assistants without whom all my 
hours of searching for “Jenny” would have remained fruitless. To my wife I am 
indebted for a patient turning of thousands of pages and of running down all 
the bibliographical references used in this report. And when her diligent and 
persistent labor had produced no results, as far as Jenny Garrow is concerned, 
Mr. George T. Goodspeed, the well-known bookseller of Boston, suggested a 
look into the periodical which proved to be the right one. 
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JOHN ADAMS AND THE CLASSICS 


DOROTHY M. ROBATHAN 


HE library of John Adams, second president of the United 

States, has been characterized as “a speaking instance of the in- 
tellectual tastes of an educated American gentleman and man of 
action of the eighteenth century.” It seems likely that this collec- 
tion of over three thousand volumes was surpassed numerically by 
only one private library of that period, that possessed by Colonel 
William Byrd of Westover, Virginia.? 

Although John Adams’s interest lay primarily in works on law, 
government, and politics, the Greek and Latin classics are repre- 
sented by almost a hundred volumes in the original, besides trans- 
lations from some authors into English or French. As we might ex- 
pect, the classical historians and philosophers outnumber the poets 
and dramatists, though there is a sprinkling of the latter. One of 
the few works of fiction in this library is the Satiricon of Petronius, 
of which Adams owned two copies, a “Frankfurt 1621” in Latin, 
and an “Amsterdam 1756” in Latin and French. Doubtless most of 
the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century editions in this collection 
were acquired while their owner was living in England, Holland, 
and France.* Many of his sets are complete and some of them, such 
as a three-volume edition of Plato printed in Paris in 1578,* are 
now collectors’ items. 

That Adams was familiar with a number of classical authors is 
shown by the use to which he put them in his speeches and in his 
correspondence. Before considering this aspect of his writings, 
however, it is pertinent to examine Adams’s attitude toward the 
study of Latin and Greek. Like many schoolboys before and after 
his time, Adams found the study of Latin grammar “dull” and fin- 
ally begged his father to allow him to drop it. Although the elder 
Adams had set his heart on his son’s entering Harvard, he agreed 
to let him substitute ditch-digging for the study of Latin. To the 

1 Lindsay Swift, “The John Adams Library,” Transactions of the Colonial 


Society of Massachusetts (Boston, 1917), XIx, 267-269. Adams’s library was pre- 
sented to the Boston Public Library in 1893. 

2 Catalogue of the John Adams Library in the Public Library of the City of 
Boston (Boston, 1917), Vii. 

3 Gilbert Chinard, Honest John Adams (Boston, 1933), 189. 

4 “John Adams Among His Books,” More Books (Boston, 1926), 1, 6. 
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boy this seemed a “delightful change,” but he “found ditching 
harder than Latin.” He “ate the bread of labor” and confesses that 
he was glad when night came, although his pride kept him from 
admitting this fact to his father until the end of the second day, 
when he could not face another day of “ditching.” He concludes 
with the observation, “if I have since gained any distinction, it has 
been owing to the two days’ labor in that abominable ditch.’’* It 
is interesting to note in this connection that in a letter to Benja- 
min Waterhouse written in 1811 at the age of seventy-six, Adams 
describes one of their contemporaries as rara avis in terris nigroque 
simillima cygno and adds, “‘you see I have not forgotten my Lilly’s 
grammar.” ® 

In discussing his early education Adams regrets that his mind 
“has laid uncultivated, so that, at 25, I am obliged to study Horace 
and Homer—proh dolor.”* He evidently branched out to include 
Ovid, since we are told that in 1758 he used to read the Ars Amatoria 
with the pretty wife of his neighbor, Dr. Savil, at Braintree.* When 
Adams decided to become a lawyer one of his first stints was to 
translate Justinian.*® He admitted that he hoped to compensate for 
his lack of technical knowledge of the law by his familiarity with 
Greek and Latin authors.*® Apparently he was successful, for in his 
articles against General Brattle he is said to have “poured over the 
head of the unfortunate Brattle an avalanche of texts and Latin 
quotations.” *' It is also true that in Novanglus, his treatise in be- 
half of the citizens of Massachusetts against the British rule, he 
“displayed enormous erudition . . . called on Aristotle and Plato, 
Livy and Cicero.” 

Opportunity to reread a variety of classical authors was offered 
Adams in Paris in 1779, when he helped his son, John Quincy, 
prepare for entrance to Harvard. Among the Latin authors studied 
for this purpose were Virgil, Suetonius, Sallust, Tacitus, Horace, 

5 Honest John Adams, 11. 

6 W. C. Ford, editor, Statesman and Friend: Correspondence of John Adams 
and Benjamin Waterhouse (Boston, 1927), 64. 

7 Honest John Adams, 37. 

8 Honest John Adams, 29. 

® Honest John Adams, 29. 

10 Honest John Adams, 29. 


11 Honest John Adams, 65. 
12 Honest John Adams, 78. 
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Ovid, Caesar, and Cicero. In Greek, the father and son worked over 
Aristotle’s Poetics, Plutarch’s Lives, Lucian, and the Jliad.** 

More striking, however, than these early reminiscences of his 
classical studies are the references in Adams’s last years to the part 
played by Greek and Latin in the days after his retirement. In a let- 
ter to Thomas Jefferson in 1813, at the age of seventy-eight, he 
writes of resuming the study of Greek, “one of the flames of my 
youth,” for which he had collected his lexicons and grammars.* 
To the same illustrious correspondent six years later, Adams re- 
marks, “to compensate in some measure for this crazy letter, I en- 
close to you Pickering’s Essay on the Pronunciation of the Greek 
Language.” ** As might be expected, one of the works which 
brought Adams consolation in his last years was the Cato Maior. 
In a letter to Benjamin Waterhouse in 1820 he compares his days 
“to those of Cato Maior in the Dialogue between him, Scipio, and 
Laelius; he was a little younger than I am.”” Adams was then eighty- 
five.** 

Adams’s diary and correspondence indicate the extent to which 
his study of classical authors influenced his every-day life. As with 
other educated men of his time, a familiarity with Greek and Latin 
authors was taken for granted. That Adams did not merely pay lip 
service to them, however, is clear from the warmth of his references 
to authors in both languages. Some quotations he uses again and 
again in different contexts, as, for example, the line from Virgil 
which he calls his “motto,” Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes." In 
his youthful days his diary reveals that he was fascinated by girls 
who had “a thinking mind,” who asked such questions as “What do 
you think of Helen?” and “What do you think of Hector?” ** Ap- 
parently it was one of these young ladies who becaine the future 
Mrs. Adams, for her letters to her husband show a familiarity with 
classical literature. During the troubled days of 1775, she contrasts 

13 Honest John Adams, 189. 

14 Paul Wilstach, editor, Correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son: 1812-1826 (Indianapolis, 1925), 60. 

15 Correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson . . . , 167. 

16 Statesman and Friend: Correspondence of John Adams and Benjamin 
Waterhouse, 144. 

17 Statesman and Friend: Correspondence of John Adams and Benjamin 
Waterhouse, 29. See C. F. Adams, editor, Life and Works of John Adams (Bos- 
ton, 1854), X, 280. 

18 Honest John Adams, 34. 
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the conduct of Gage with that of Julius Caesar, “who far from being 
gratified with so horrible a spectacle as the head even of his enemy, 
turned away from Pompey with disgust and gave vent to his pity in 
a flood of tears.” ** In an earlier letter to her husband, she quotes 
Polybius to the effect that, “as there is nothing more desirable or 
advantageous than peace when founded on justice and honor, so 
there is nothing more shameful and at the same time pernicious 
when attained by bad measures and purchased by the price of 
liberty.” *° 

Adams’s philosophy of life was affected by his reading of classi- 
cal authors. Manuscript comments at the end of a French edition 
of the ancient philosophers indicates how seriously he took his 
reading. In connection with one of the vers dorés de Pythagore, ex- 
horting the reader to evite de faire ce qui attire envie, Adams 
wrote in the margin, “very good, but very difficult.”** Again, la 
sacree Nature leur decouvre les mysteres les plus cachés calls forth 
the terse ejaculation, “Mad!” *? Although his copy of Plato’s Re- 
public printed in Glasgow in 1763 bears numerous marginal com- 
ments, his opinion of the great Greek philosopher was uncom- 
plimentary. In a letter to Jefferson in 1814, he refers to the “tedious 
toil” which he had spent translating Plato with the help of two 
Latin, one French, and one English translation. “My disappoint- 
ment was great, my astonishment greater, my disgust shocking. Two 
things only did I learn from him. First, that Franklin’s ideas of 
exempting husbandmen and mariners from the depredations of 
war were borrowed from him; second, that sneezing is a cure for 
hiccoughs.” 2* 

For Theognis, however, Adams had great admiration and he sent 
Jefferson his translations of various passages, at the end of one of 
which he comments: “Has science or morals or philosophy or 
Christianity advanced or improved or enlightened mankind upon 
this subject?” ** 

Of Roman authors, perhaps Horace held first place in his affec- 

19 C. F. Adams, editor, Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife, Abigail 
(Boston, 1875), 91. 

20 Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife, Abigail, 25. 

21 Bibliothéque des anciens philosophes (Paris, 1771), 1, 307. 

22 Bibliothéque des anciens philosophes, 1, 325. 


23 Correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson: 1812-1826, 109. 
24 Correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson: 1812-1826, 72. 
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tion. The Adams library includes a French translation of this 
author (Amsterdam, 1735), the Latin Delphin Opera (London, 
1740), and another French edition in ten volumes, including Re- 
marques critiques on the text (Paris, 1681-1689). The Latin edi- 
tions contain many marked passages, a fact which interests us in 
view of a remark of Adams to Benjamin Waterhouse in a letter 
written five years before his death: “I have derived as much con- 
solation in life from Horace as from Epictetus. I say buvons, écri- 
vons, vives, cher Horace.” In the same letter he observes: “the ex- 
travagant praises of country life are generally as sincere as those of 
Alphius.” This is an obvious reference to the second epode, though 
the modern editor queries in a footnote “Alphus Mytilenaeus?” ** 

It is Horace’s Satires, however, rather than the lyrics that call 
forth more frequent comment. An amusing reference to the fifth 
satire of Book II occurs in a letter to Samuel Dexter in 1801. Upon 
returning to Braintree after an absence from home, Adams “found 
about a hundred loads of sea-weed in my barnyard, and recollec- 
ing Horace’s et genus et virtus nisi cum re vilior alga est, I thought 
I had made a good exchange, if Ulysses is an orthodox authority 
in this case, which I do not believe, of honors and virtues for ma- 
nure. I have more reason than Ulysses to inquire of Tiresias or some 
other prophet quibus amissis reparare queam res artibus atque 
modis. I shall not, however, most certainly take the measures rec- 
ommended by Tiresias.”** It is not surprising that the eighteenth- 
century equivalent of Roman “will-hunting” was distasteful to 
“Honest John Adams.” 

Another striking reference to Horace occurs in a letter written 
by Adams five years before his death, to John Marston.** Relating 
at length a story about Cincinnatus and his Master of the Horse, C. 
Spurius Ahala, found in Livy tv, 14, Adams notes that reference to 
the phrase macte virtute esto found in this passage is not included 
in any of the lexicons “among all their learned lumber.” Although 
various other authors are cited, “even the wag, Horace,” this cita- 
tion from Livy has been overlooked. Adams continues, “Horace, 
the rogue, Sat. 1. 2. 31-32, puts these words into the mouth of Cato 
and applies them for a very curious moral purpose.” 

25 Statesman and Friend: Correspondence of John Adams and Benjamin 
Waterhouse, 32. 


26 Life and Works of John Adams, Ix, 580. 
27 Life and Works of John Adams, x, 580. 
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Some of the ancient authors who influenced Adams in his active 
life as a politician have been considered in a very readable, care- 
fully-documented book by Correa Moylan Walsh.** This study 
shows the influence of Polybius upon Adams’s conception of a tri- 
partite government, “a bicameral system in close conjunction with 
a single executive.” ** It is significant that there are three editions 
of this author in Adams's library: Casaubon’s “Amsterdam, 1670,” 
in three volumes; a translation into English with remarks by Dry- 
den, published in London, 1698; and a French translation issued in 
Paris in 1669-1670. Walsh calls attention to the fact that in discuss- 
ing the superiority of a “mixed” form of government over a “‘sim- 
ple” one, Adams quotes besides Polybius, Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, Cicero, Tacitus, but not Aristotle, with whom the term “mixed” 
originated.*° 

It has been pointed out that Adams frequently used examples 
from Athenian history to support his lack of faith in the “simple” 
democratic government." “The people in a body cannot manage 
the executive power, and, therefore, a simple democracy is im- 
practicable.” Thus our present form of government with its check 
vested in the executive powers of the president may be traced to the 
influence exerted upon the “Founding Fathers” by ancient authors. 
Adams specifically states that the writings of Polybius “were in the 
contemplation of those who framed the American constitution.” * 

The importance which Adams attached to works of ancient au- 
thors on this subject is indicated in a letter to Thomas Jefferson in 
1813: “Aristotle wrote the description and history of 1800 Re- 
publics which existed before his time. Cicero wrote two volumes of 
discourses on government, which, perhaps, were worth all the rest 
of his works.” ** 

Although we have seen that Adams had no very high regard for 
Plato’s philosophy, his copy of the Republic in English bears evi- 
dence of thoughtful study. A marginal index, reference marks to 
apt observations, as well as more detailed comments, indicate that 
an American living in the eighteenth century sought to apply the 

28 The Political Science of John Adams (London and New York, 1915). 

29 The Political Science of John Adams, 22. 

80 The Political Science of John Adams, 25, note 1. 

31 Honest John Adams, 210. 


32 Honest John Adams, 209. 
83 Correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson: 1812-1826, 61. 
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remarks of the ancient Greek philosopher to contemporary events. 
Thus we may note his marginal comment on a passage in Book V** 
of Plato’s Republic: Vide the Treaty between the U. S. and the 
King of Prussia.** 

Adams’s linking of American history with events in the ancient 
world is shown by his reference to the First Continental Congress as 
“this Areopagus, Council of Amphictyons.”** The death of Alex- 
ander Hamilton also suggested an allusion to ancient history: 
“When Burr shot Hamilton, it was not Brutus killing Caesar in the 
Senate-House, but it was killing him before he passed the Rubi- 
con.” *? Adams’s knowledge of the classics is further illustrated in 
his various comments upon Napoleon. In 1814, in a letter to Thom- 
as Jefferson, Adams observes: “Napoleon is a military fanatic like 
Achilles, Alexander, Caesar, etc. The maxim and principle of all 
was the same: Jura negat sibi lata, nihil non arrogat armis.”** In 
the same year to another of his favorite correspondents, Benjamin 
Waterhouse, Adams writes: “I have very lately read over again and 
with attention Quintus Curtius and the Anabasis with the ex- 
press intention of comparing the actions of Alexander and the con- 
duct of the Greek commanders, especially of Xenophon, who by 
his own acknowledgment was the best of them, with what we know 
of the life of Napoleon and scruple not to say that the Corsican was 
worse than the Greeks and a saint in comparison with the Mace- 
donian.” ** 

So rich is the amount of material bearing upon this important 
aspect of Adams’s writings it is difficult to limit these examples. 
Not only did Adams take to himself the wisdom of the ancient 
writers in his daily life and public utterance, but as a man of let- 
ters he was keenly critical of their literary qualities. In writing to 
his wife in the memorable year 1776, he observes: “Among the an- 
cients there are two illustrious examples of the epistolary style, 

84 Spens’ translation of the passage is as follows: “How shall our soldiers be- 
have toward enemies? As to what? First as to bringing into slavery. Do you think 
it just that Greeks should enslave Greek cities?” 

85 H. Spens, translator, The Republic (Glasgow, 1763), 209. 

86 Honest John Adams, 74. 

87 Statesman and Friend: Correspondence of John Adams and Benjamin 
Waterhouse, 60. 

88 Correspondence of John Adams and Thomas Jefferson: 1812-1826, 108. 

89 Statesman and Friend: Correspondence of John Adams and Benjamin 
Waterhouse, 112. 
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Cicero and Pliny.” He then praises Pliny’s famous letter describing 
the eruption of Vesuvius: “All is as simple, natural, easy, and fa- 
miliar as if the story had been told in conversation without a mo- 
ment’s premeditation.” *° 

To another correspondent in the same year Adams recommends: 
“Read the relation of the battle between Catiline and his adver- 
saries in Sallust. You see the combatants. You feel the ardor of the 
battle. You see the blood of the slain, and you hear the wounded 
sigh and groan. But if you read an American relation of battles and 
sieges, in our newspapers or in private letters, or indeed in public 
official letters, you see little of this accuracy. Xenophon, Caesar, 
Wolfe, Lee are all indebted for a very large share of their fame to 
their pens.” ** 

At the present time when the study of American history and in- 
stitutions is being emphasized in the curricula of schools and col- 
leges, it is well to remember the debt which at least one of the 
“Founding Fathers” of our Republic owed to the authors of Greece 
and Rome. 


THREE UNPUBLISHED LECTURES OF 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


JEANNE KRONMAN 


 gperper spent much of his life traveling around the country 
as a lecturer, in order to supplement the modest income he de- 
rived from his writings. After he had delivered a lecture several 
times and was satisfied with it, he usually turned it into an essay. 
It is largely by a comparison of the newspaper reports of the lec- 
ture and the printed essay that we have been able to gain a knowl- 
edge of Emerson the lecturer. 

However, when Emerson was in New York on three different oc- 
casions, he delivered lectures in this city which were never pub- 
lished, and the newspaper reports of these discourses represent new 
texts which are unavailable elsewhere. The lectures are as follows: 


40 Familiar Letters of John Adams and His Wife, Abigail, 93. 
41 Life and Works of John Adams, IX, 437. 
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Prospects, March 14, 1842.1 The sixth of a course of six lectures on 
“The Times,” delivered at the Society Library. Reported in the 
New York Tribune on March 17, 1842. 


The Spirit of the Age, January 29, 1850. The second of two lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion at Clinton Hall. Reported in the New York Tribune and 
the Evening Post on January 30, 1850. (However, the review in 
the latter paper is so short and of such a general nature, that it 
tells little of what Emerson said, and therefore will not be con- 
sidered.) 


Economy, February 20, 1852. The second of four private lectures 
entitled “The Conduct of Life,” delivered at Hope Chapel. Re- 
ported in the New York Tribune February 23, 1852. 


These lecture reports are typical of the many others which may 
be found in the Tribune, the majority of which are quite similar to 
the published essays. Of course, we cannot be absolutely certain 
that Emerson said everything contained in the Tribune reports, 
but in view of the reliable reputation this newspaper enjoyed, and 
the comparisons made between the other essays and reports, these 
reviews are probably accurate. 

The reason these reports vary in length, is probably due to the 
amount of space available in that particular issue of the newspaper. 
After the regular news had been covered, the remaining part of 
the paper was given over to book, lecture, theatre, and concert re- 
views. In some cases mention is merely made that Mr. Emerson de- 
livered a lecture at a certain time and place, but that lack of space 
precluded any further comment. In the 1840's the newspapers con- 


tained the same number of pages every day regardless of the amount 
of news. 


MR. EMERSON’S SIXTH LECTURE 


Mr. Emerson in introducing his Sixth and Last Lecture upon the 
Times, alluded to the several branches of the general subject which 
he had already considered and of which he had endeavored merely 
to present the most prominent, being well aware that the considera- 
tion of many more themes would be necessary to a well propor- 
tioned picture of the present age. In drawing the subject to a close 

1 “Prospects” was also delivered in the Masonic Temple, Boston, as the last 
in a series of eight lectures on “The Times.” The exact date of the discourse is 


not mentioned, but the first lecture of the series was given on December 2, 1841. 
See J. E. Cabot, A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1888), 11, 748. 
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he proposed to take a general view of the reasons for hope and of 
the duties which would occur most frequently to intelligent men. 
There was something low, he said, in the tone of sorrow and anxi- 
ety which characterises so much the speculation of the present 
time; and he was sorry to read that M. de Tocqueville had said 
that a ‘cloud always hangs upon the American brow.’ This ought 
not to be the badge of the active and commercial classes and least 
of all of the literary and speculative class. He hated this building of 
dungeons in the air, when we ought to sing paeans and congratu- 
lations upon the harmony of the world; we read another lesson in 
the cypher of nature; we read that she is profuse of joyous life. We 
never learn these melancholy notes from Nature, for even the ex- 
pression of storm and night is not sad, and what absence of all sad- 
ness is in the flakes of snow—in the rain drops descending from the 
eaves—in the falling leaves of the trees. The effect of every natural 
gift is to exhilarate; whatever we do in nature—whether we walk, or 
run, or sing, or swim, or whistle—these things all cheer, not sadden 
the spirit. 

Any true exercise of natural talent always delights the possessor 
first, as we read that Archimedes was so intent upon the table on 
which he was drawing his geometrical figures, that his attendants 
were obliged to pluck him away, and strip him of his clothes to an- 
noint him, while he went on drawing new schemes upon his an- 
nointed body. All beauty is a cordial—a sign of health: upon every 
lasting gift of great men the Divinity has marked this stamp, and 
what, in this respect, is true of nature is likewise true of art. There 
is nothing wholly devoid of beauty and of pleasure: the earth, 
water, clouds, flowers and everything are full of them. Even the 
signs of the Zodiac in the old farmers’ Almanac, with the degrees 
written beneath—have for every one a certain pleasure, and if I may 
confess it, I must say that I can never hear the farmer repeat the 
rotation of his crops, or recount the various kinds of fruit and 
grain he raises—as the eight-rowed corn, the Indian or the popcorn 
—without feeling that he has no need of what men call poetry: he 
sees the silver thread gleaming in the homespun: he does not break 
off his flowers, but ploughs in his seed: Every throb of his heart is 
filled with beauty and thrills him with joy. 

What a power is in custom or the repetition of any act or suf- 
ferance! We cannot deny that joy thus lives in al! though none but 
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the most elevated minds can resist the habit. Our Temperance So- 
cieties have not yet destroyed this, for we are all made drunk every 
day with this laudanum of routine. I once knew an old lady who 
lived in a house adjoining the jail, and she was greatly annoyed by 
the profanity of the old desperadoes who took a pleasure in vexing 
so respectable a person. The jail was finally pulled down, and some 
one was congratulating the lady on the joy she must feel in hav- 
ing got rid of the old sinners: ‘O, no,’ said she, ‘I kind o’ miss 
them.’ If men would confess we should find that it is mainly by 
their blunders that they have been led into success.—The more falls 
we get the faster do we move on. To push a little to extremes this ex- 
uberance of nature, we might say that she sometimes seems to droll 
with us and to exaggerate her own laws.—As we have never given a 
peck of apples till the measure is heaped, so Nature gives to every 
man some small excess of the proper quality—just a drop too much, 
and from this arises much of the world’s success. But when there 
comes some sad, sharp-eyed man who sees how paltry is the game, 
refuses to play and blabs the secret, Nature presently sends some 
other man with a little more excess of direction—makes him a lit- 
tle more wrong-headed just in that direction in which he is right- 
est, and so the game goes on for a century or two more. We are kept 
alive and all nature is kept alive by this same exuberance of her 
bounty.—We eat not immediately to satisfy the cravings of our 
bodies but because the food is savory and the appetite keen. The 
air is filled with a thousand seeds that perchance a hundred may 
fall upon good ground and grow up—that ten may perchance come 
to maturity—that one at least may replace its parent tree. The same 
craft is not only needed in physical acts but in the mind and in- 
tellect of man. Sickness soon becomes organized as well as health, 
and vice as well as virtue. When war existed as a general tendency 
of society we had stereotyped warriors—and so with merchants 
when the inclination was toward trade. The same process, too, 
makes the scholar, who is nothing but a scholar and whose powers, 
like those of a lens, are nothing of themselves but only at their focus 
produce an effect, and at all other distances and in other directions 
give only a blur. So with many public persons; they may be dull in 
a tete-a-tete, but call them to preside and the eye brightens, the 
form dilates and a certain majesty at once invests them. Thus na- 
ture seems often to make these public men ‘to order.’ In every col- 
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lege, for instance, you shall find some natural sheriff—some one 
with a loud voice, a noble air, a fine coat, and the college at once 
asks him to order its processions, and he does it with majesty and 
ease, and the whole college follows him like a tame dog. So nature 
seems to have made antiquaries, men of curious crotchets, rattle- 
heads and bores for the sake of using up all her chips. As frugal 
farmers sometime[s] turn swine into their harvested fields to pick up 
what is left, so is even the least thing saved and economized by na- 
ture. Whenever the first ray of light is let fall upon the planet, there 
is an eye established to receive it. 

I have been told by those acquainted at the South that the planter 
becomes little more than a cotton-gin, and that the negro is oft- 
times far more a man than the white; he is alive to more human in- 
terests; he is the best companion of the two. And how should it be 
otherwise? He is no wooden machine, but a wild cedar swamp, rich 
in all vegetation, and through which the winds of heaven breathe 
wild and solemn music. A man of genius, moreover, is not a normal, 
conventional character, but a wild Ishmaelite, as were Shakespeare, 
Dante, Cromwell, and the like. He obeys no man, and keeps no law 
but his own. This same operation of nature we all feel in every 
study to which we feel an inclination. Caesar in Lucan takes the 
Egyptian priest aside and says to him, ‘Come, I will quit my Em- 
pire, army, Cleopatra and all if you will surely show me the foun- 
tains of the Nile’; and in the depth of our gratitude to the Poets 
who of us would not abjure all other things for the power to enrich 
the world with a single flask from the spring whence they have 
drawn? But every occupation or study soon becomes to us by habit 
the ‘fountains of the Nile,’ for which we quit every thing else. We 
get a peep through the telescope, and soon we neglect all else as 
small and mean before Astronomy. But the botanist soon draws us 
back from these dazzling orbs, and makes us content with the lowli- 
est flower that blooms in the meadow or on the mountain. 

Every thing is good but this pursing of lips and the petty hu- 
mors of which the world is full. We finish our education too soon; 
and I cannot help thinking that the fool’s cap and the school-dame’s 

birch might be well applied to some of us children, of thirty, and 
forty, and fifty years old.— 

The youth who sets out upon his travels finds at the entrance of 
every new avenue some guide, who assures him that there is nothing 
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beyond —that with his best eyes he has explained and mapped out 
the whole, that he can tell him all about it, and that any interest 
he may feel in the matter he will please transfer to himself. Why 
should we all be teachers so soon?—Be not too early old. I wonder 
that men do not see that the ignorance of children is in every way 
as admirable as the knowledge of riper years. Be satisfied, then, to 
see and hold your tongues. Who asked you for an opinion? Your 
opinions are all framed before hand and your wits made to suit 
them. Like the magnetised people who read with the back of their 
heads, you see with your memory and not with your eyes. Our Edu- 
cation, as I said, is completed far too quick; as soon as the boy can 
read and cypher, he becomes a writer and sets up for himself, and 
he soon finds his wits spoiled, like high-spirited horses, by running 
away and straining themselves. We cannot help seeing that our best 
authors would have been better had they seen a grand tribunal es- 
tablished to decide upon the merits of writers, and had they known 
that none but the best would pass. If a youth can now write a para- 
graph for the newspaper, the next thing he attempts is what he 
calls a History, and those for whom he writes it suppose that, be- 
cause it is published by a good house, it must be a good book. Had 
we a Scaliger to criticise it and a worthy tribunal to examine it, 
things would be otherwise and instruction would then begin where 
now it ends. Our literary men now are writers in provinces—C:esar 
in Ardea—with no one to call them to account, and no one to show 
them their inferiority. I now speak of men of talent—for genius 
makes its own law and does not write down to any one’s compre- 
hension. Thus Milton sang a song to the music of his own ear and 
he knew that England held not another ear, and might not for a 
century, which should hear its rhythms. The great Poet writes 
for the gods, as those ancient marbles brought to Britain by Lord 
Elgin were found to be most finely finished and polished with most 
care on the surfaces toward the wall which no man might ever see, 
for they were carved for the gods. 

Our youth, too, are apt to perceive that Church and State are in 
extreme danger, and they think it necessary that they should put 
their shoulders to the heavy load. We are too apt to think that the 
world is in a desperate case and needs our patching to enable it to 
last for our day. Nature is rich; but to a fixture—to the halting she 
gives nothing; only to the actors, the innovators, is she generous. 
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The Conservative rests in the fact; the Theorist in thought; the 
latter starts spirits which will not down if we bid them—she does 
great things with the same facility as little; while the other defends 
the established and rests content. Still I have the same objection to 
dogmatism in Reform as in Conservatism: the impatience to rule 
before we serve, to give laws before we have said our own prayers, 
dwarfs every thing and makes our virtue a fuss and sometimes a fit. 

This exuberance of nature of which I have spoken offers its aid 
to every one, and will give to our hopes a bolder wing, and enable us 
to perform with meekness the duties to which we are called. But we 
must not believe that ages can have rolled away and brought no new 
element for the guidance of our lives. Patriotism and truth require 
more than fair words for the age: we must be prepared to catch and 
receive with a great heart the lot as it leaps forth from the urn of 
time. We must see that life is not superficial—that it enfolds matter 
of infinite wonder, for the last fact always astonishes. When a true 
man meets another, all he asks is ‘Brother, have you wondered— 
have you seen the fact?’ Over all the facts of life we are in the habit 
of weauing [sic] a web of cunning, and so masking it that our life 
has become little better than a masquerade ball. 

All that a man hath will he give for right relations with those 
around him. He feels great me—(the next two letters of this word 
are missing] in walking erect before those in whose presence he 
formerly felt abashed and inferior; but having reached that point 
he sees still others before whom he cannot possess himself because 
they have about them a certain grandeur which excites the homage 
of his soul. Dear to him are they if they love him; for then he is ad- 
mitted to their life and breathes their air; but dearer are they if 
they reject him, for then they add to his another life, and urge him 
to new and unattained performance.—This is the way man travels 
on while still ‘hills peep o’er hills and Alps on Alps arise.’ Life has 
its moments of awe and majesty when speeding from trifle to trifle, 
we chance to meet ourselves in the things around us: then we know 
that we have eaten lotus and been forgetful. Society has shown me 
this and that hero, but that which I seek is not in these—it is within 
myself. It is myself that makes a man great or small; if I say he is 
great—he becomes so. Who shall tell if such a man be great or not? 
It depends who asks, and in what state; and the time will come 
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when the great men of the present time will be strangely dwarfed. 
The man who speaks what is in his heart in terms that to many 
seem frivolous, to others will seem profane. I am glad of all the 
sympathy with my thought that may have been awakened here; it 
will clothe me as a garment for shelter and beauty; yet were it all 
taken away, I still keep that which is mine—depending not upon 
man or any accidents of life. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY LECTURES. 
LECTURE NO. Il. .. . THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


By R. W. EMERSON 


Mr. Emerson’s lecture last night was attended by an equally 
numerous and brilliant audience with that which crowded Clin- 
ton Hall to suffocation on the evening of his first lecture. The pri- 
vate room of the Directors was opened and furnished seats to a 
number of ladies and gentlemen who were unable to gain admis- 
sion to the Hall. 

Mr. Emerson said the topic on which he was about to speak 
was one of universal pertinence and must awaken the interest of 
every individual. The Spirit of the Age presented a different aspect 
according to the position of the observer, and it was well for every 
one to report the facts which had been brought to his notice. 

All the various features of the Age, said Mr. E. cannot be de- 
scribed in a single discourse. Those only which possess a special 
eminency can be pointed out. We wish to give our attention to 
those elements which are new, fresh, vigorous, breathing a robust 
vitality, at war with the crumbling usages of the past, and showing 
the decay of the corpse, which they consume. 

The spirit of the new age spreads everywhere. Its tendency is to 
exalt the individual, to make no account of anything but individ- 
ual wants, individual tastes, individual interests. The individual 
sentiment absorbs every other. This is clamorous for freedom, hates 
restraint, rebels against authority, repudiates tolls, taxes, hierarch- 
ies, theologies, and converts society itself into an engine for its own 
uses. 

Asa result of this, we find a striking predominance of the intellect 
in the balance of human powers. No two persons have points of 
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contact with each other. The intellect repels, divides, separates, 
forms vulgar fractions of humanity, and drives every one within 
himself a cold, unsympathizing solitary. 

The age of brute force has passed away. The pen is more potent 
than the sword. Fraud accomplishes what was once effected by main 
strength. The power of feudal barons over serfs is now diminished, 
but if they are not doomed to yield their lives at the will of their 
lord, the modern serfs are a prey to the all devouring appetite of 
the capitalists.—The roads once infested by highwaymen are now 
safe for travelers, but many a brigand in smooth raiment now lurks 
before the bureaus of money-changers and diplomatists. 

We see the effect of this in literature. Original creation to a great 
extent has given place to criticism. The critic seizes every produc- 
tion of genius, with a knife in his brain, and submits it to the opera- 
tion of his merciless dissection. No thought or opinion, no taste or 
custom was exempt from the process. This is equally the character 
of two of the most remarkable works of modern times, the Faust of 
Goethe, and Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. It forms the very es- 
sence of the subtle analytic chemistry of France, which after melt- 
ing down the Universe with its furnace and crucibles, tells us that 
we eat gas, drink gas, tread on gas, and am [sic] gas. 

The Blouse is a new fact in modern society. In France, there are 
500,000 thinkers and orders in Blouses, who know what they want, 
whose ideas are clear as the light, who speak with admirable dictum 
and force, and who cannot but make themselves felt, whatever old 
fixtures may fall to pieces at their touch. 

Premising that all the traits of any period exist in a certain de- 
gree in every epoch, Mr. E. went on to describe three periods of 
deep and general significance in the history of the world. 

1. The Grecian, when with little science man accepted nature 
as it lay before him—the age of a healthy, vigorous, well-developed 
sensuousness—the age of the gymnasium, the chariot-race, the 
wrestling-match, and of unrivaled sculpture and painting. 

2. The Christian—the age of moral sentiment—a reaction against 
the Grecian sensualism, achieving the triumph of the soul. Chris- 
tianity was culture and civilization to all Europe and made reli- 
gion the center of all the institutions of society. The Grecian age 
might be called the age of man or virility. The Christian age, the 
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age of woman. It at length became exaggerated; gave birth to monk- 
ery, asceticism, superstition and a meager, barren, ungenial vein 
of life. 

3. The Modern Age—with ideal tendencies returning to nature, 
and attempting to make the world an instrument is right reason. 
It is the age of Commerce, which itself is the great quickner of the 
understanding. It makes everything tributary to itself. Trade 
is the balloon, Goeernment [sic] the parachute. The defence of 
property is the chief function of law. Commerce governs education, 
and regards Arithmetic as the most important of the sciences. Re- 
ligion, too, is valued as it helps to keep smooth the passages of trade. 
It was commerce that broke the power of the Church and brought 
in the era of Cash-Payments. Once services were rendered from 
honor, from reverence, from love; now a quid pro quo is always 
demanded, and the most delicate offices.of friendship are duly 
posted among the materials of the balance sheet. 

The present Age is also the age of tools. Every truth is converted 
into one of the mechanical powers. The citizen is now made com- 
fortable by the perfection of practical science. He is cushioned, 
steamed, coached, cabbed, telegraphed, till no want is left unsatis- 
fied. Whoever wears a shoe is as well off as if the whole earth was 
covered with leather. The clocks are regulated by the chronometors 
of the rail-road and the great sea waits for the invasion of the tele- 
graph. Our streets and houses are lighted by new methods, and the 
terrors of surgery abated by the invention of Chloroform and Ether. 
Gravitation is made to pull to some purpose, and the sea, no longer 
allowed to welter in lazy magnificence, is used for the objects of in- 
dustry and made to pay for its salt. 

We might expect immortality from this universal domination of 
mechanism. But every thing comes at the right time. We have no 
more power than we can be trusted with. The locomotive came 
just when it was wanted, as a new band to the Union, and an agent 
and pioneer of civilization. A communication was wanted between 
the two oceans which bound our Continent. Soon specks of gold 
were found on the surface by the Indians of California. The news 
spread. The right men rushed in at the proper time. Such a prom- 
ising, true-bred, well-appointed colony was never known,—every 
colonist trained in the principles and details of politics in this 
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country, being a walking American Constitution among the placers 
of Sacramento. 

Mr. E. said he was led to hesitate as to the application of any 
tools, enginery or Stephenson machinery to Social reorganization. 
I honor, said he, the noble and admirable spirits who cherish the 
hope of a better order of society, and who have devoted the best 
energies of their life to its realization. I honor the Socialist, who, 
alive to the Social discrepancies of the present state, believes in the 
advent of an age of Harmony, when the sublime reign of Justice 
and Love shall be fully inaugurated on earth. When I look upon 
Owen, devoting the strength of a long life to the promotion of the 
well being of the masses, I cannot withhold my reverence. (Ap- 
plause.) When I see Fourter calmly probing the revolting evils of 
modern social life with his keen insight into the springs of human 
action, with a mathematical mind not inferior to that of La Place 
or Napoleon, and his gigantic plans for meliorating the social con- 
dition, not taken from the rules of soup societies, but from hints 
given by palaces and universities, and the highest spheres of Art, 
I cannot curl my lip in vulgar scorn, or take the position of a sneer- 
ing critic in regard to such a man and such purposes. It is a glori- 
ous thing even to have conceived of such a hope. They who cling 
to the faith of the elevation of Humanity deserve the reverence of 
the world. (This sentence, uttered by Mr. E. with his tones of im- 
pressive, inspiring solemnity, called forth a spontaneous burst of 
applause from the whole audience.) 

But dependence can be placed on nothing, said Mr. E. but the 
purity and strength of the private soul. There will be no true Rev- 
olutions until there are true Revolutionists. No balance of rogues 
can produce honest men, no combination of fools can make a so- 
ciety of sages. The great soul must have room. The poetical ele- 
ment was smothered in the crowd. It thrives the best in the hermit’s 
cell, at the farmer’s fireside, among the lonely mountain-tops, and 
the quiet river-sides of sequestered nature. Spoons and skimmers 
may be packed together; vases and pedestals must each have their 
own place. 

The lecture was concluded with some profound and admirable 
suggestions on the scientific tendencies of the age, among which the 
impulse to universal unity was described at length, with masterly 
discrimination and precision, and a rich store of illustrations from 
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the history of modern science. We greatly regret that we have no 
room for this condensed and highly graphic sketch, in which an 
eloquent tribute was paid to the scientific merits of Goethe, Oken, 
Schelling, Hegel, Geoffrey St. Hilaire, Richard Owen, and Agassiz. 

The whole lecture was a splendid specimen of Mr. Emerson’s pe- 
culiar vein of thought and expression, and was listened to with re- 
spectful appreciation, often manifested by loud expressions of ap- 
plause. 


LEC: URE Il..... 
THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. 
By R. W. EMERSON 


Mr. Emerson commenced by saying that he had read elsewhere 
in the City two of the lectures of his course, which consisted of six 
in all: Fate, Power, Wealth, Economy, Culture, Worship.—He 
should now in order take up the fourth, Economy. The interest 
which trade has for the student of life is in the relation it has with 
the course of life. The sublime laws play indifferently through 
atoms and through galaxies. The boy’s game of ball is as much a 
study of laws as the analyzation of Newton and Herschell. Nature, 
in her chemics and botany, is the first of economists. She never 
wastes hair or nail. Her superiority to our clumsy art is in the 
equality of her spending to her income. In the fish-bone and the 
arch of the rainbow lie the secrets of architecture. Our nature and 
genius force us to respect ends while we use means. The many are 
corrupted by the means. They are too strong for them. For the gods 
deal straightly with us—they make out quarterly bills—they hold 
us each personally liable for the last cent and mill. The youth, 
charmed with his intellectual dream, demands why he should be 
annoyed with his cranberry field—why not organize affairs and 
have somebody of skill enough to manage cranberries. Take away 
the feeling that each man must depend upon himself, and he re- 
laxes his diligence. Every man comes into the world to do some- 
thing. I say it often, but nature oftener. If the youth thinks the City 
of New-York a humbug, but a sonnet or a song, the flower of the 
world, let him scorn the Erie Railroad, and breathe his life out in 
a jingling sonnet. Economy is to do the thing that belongs to you. 
Economy is not in saving coals or candles, but in turning the time 
in which they burn, into life. Profligacy is not in spending time, 
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but in spending it off the line of your career. The virtues are econ- 
omists, but so are the vices. Pride is next to Humility. In large 
cities it is worth $1,500 a year. Pride can go without domestics, can 
talk with poor men. But vanity costs money—it is a long way lead- 
ing nowhere. 

Mr. Emerson spoke of the Arcadian fanaticism, which seizes 
certain scholarly persons, carries them into the country and makes 
them farmers. But anon the scholar wakes up from his idiot dream 
of chick-weed and bread-fruit, remembers his morning thought 
and finds that he has been duped by a dandelion. In fact, genius 
and gardening are antagonistic. Adhesiveness is a large element of 
success. Genius has glue on its feet, and will take root on a marble 
slab. Out of a pine log a Yankee will whittle a Judgeship, a seat in 
Congress, a mission to England. The first point of economy is to 
do your peculiar work; the second is to do it by system. A farm is 
good when it does not need a shop to eke it out. Mr. Cockaigne is 
smitten with the country. He retires upon his farm and buys a cow. 
In three months the cow goes dry—what to do with a dry cow? But 
he invests in oxen. They grow lean, slow, are going, fast—what to 
do with decrepid oxen? The farmer fats his and sells them for beef. 
Mr. Cockaigne knows nothing of fatting for beef. Alas, for the per- 
plexities of Mr. Cockaigne! The third point is not to insist upon 
carrying out all your plans. Nature has her best mode of doing 
everything, and has somewhere told it. Use has made the farmer 
wise, and the foolish citizen learns to take his counsel. Fourth, you 
must expect seed of the same kind you sow. 

In conclusion, the lecturer said that he regretted to have staid 
in abstractions. I think, he said, domestic life, the true object of 
study and secret of reform. The one royal rule of Economy is that 
it should ascend—all your being should have a higher aim. The 
merchant's economy is a coarse but faithful symbol of the soul's 
economy—to take up particulars into generals—to acquire and ab- 
sorb. The way to ruin is short and pleasant. But a man’s body and 
every organ is a jar in which the liquor of life is stored. The bread 
he eats is first strength and moral spirits, then courage and endur- 
ance. The true ecomony is to spend on the higher plane, and to 
know yourself by the actual experience of higher good, to be on the 
way to the highest. 
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NEWPORT’S OLD STONE MILL 
G. ANDREWS MORIARTY 


N the New ENGLAND QuarTERLy for December, 1945, Mr. Fred- 

erick J. Poh! contributed an article entitled “Was the Newport 
Tower Standing in 1632?,” in which he discussed certain newly dis- 
covered documentary evidence regarding this controversial sub- 
ject." As a native of Newport, who passed his early years in that de- 
lightful old seaport, the writer has always been interested in “The 
Old Stone Mill,” as it is always called in Newport, and in the ques- 
tion of its origin. In this paper he proposes to examine the newly 
discovered evidence, after a brief resumé of the conflicting theories, 
regarding its origin. 

A little more than one hundred years ago the theory was ad- 
vanced and stoutly refuted that the Old Stone Mill was a Norse 
tower, a relic of the Norse voyages to the New England coast early 
in the eleventh century. The controversy raged with considerable 
bitterness and finally died down, with the weight of sober historical 
opinion holding that it was a windmill similar to the Chesterton 
mill in England. Here the matter rested until 1942, when Mr. 
Philip Ainsworth Means, the well-known archaeologist of Pre- 
Columbian Peru, brought out his very interesting and elaborate 
study of the question. Mr. Means contended for the truth of the 
Norse theory, with certain modifications. He believes that for 
some centuries, after the Viking voyages early in the eleventh cen- 
tury, that there was a “secret Norse colony” at Newport and that 
the structure in question was a Norse round church erected for the 
use of the Colonists some time after 1121. The writer dealt with Mr. 
Means’s theory in a review of his book in the NEw ENGLAND Quar- 
TERLY several years ago.” 

It is to be noted that the two earliest pieces of documentary evi- 
dence which undoubtedly refer to the structure are the Dickens 
deed and Governor Benedict Arnold’s will, both written in 1677; 
in these two documents it is referred to as a “stone mill.” 

Mr. Pohl has now discovered, among the Colonial State Papers 
relating to the Plowden Patent of New Albion, under date of 1632, 


1 NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY (December, 1945), XVIII, 501-506. 
2 NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY (September, 1942), XV, 523-528. 
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what he considers is a reference to the “Tower.” The Plowden Pat- 
ent was a grant made by the English Crown, with a characteristi- 
cally English disregard of the vested colonial rights of other na- 
tions, of Long Island and parts of what are now New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Maryland to Sir Edmund Plowden and his 
associates, who never made their claims good by colonization. 

The document in question, which consists of twenty-nine sec- 
tions, lists the “natural resources and advantages,” which the pro- 
spective settlers of Long Island and other parts of the Patent would 
enjoy, and sections twenty-six to twenty-nine deal with the ques- 
tion of the colony's defense and of trade with the natives. Section 
twenty-seven reads as follows: “So that 30 idle men as souldiers or 
gent be resident in a rownd stone towre and by tornes to trade with 
the savages and to keep their ordinance and armes neate.” Mr. Pohl 
suggests that this refers to the “Newport Tower.” It may be noted 
that there is nothing in this reference that suggests that it refers to 
any tower then in existence. It is simply a suggestion that a garri- 
son be kept in a “rownd stone towre” for the defense of the set- 
tlers. The Island of Rhode Island lay entirely outside the bounds 
of the Plowden Patent and hence would hardly be taken into con- 
sideration by the writer of the document; furthermore, and far 
more important, a stone tower situated at what is now Newport, 
some fifty miles or more from Long Island and separated from it by 
Narragansett Bay and the open waters of Block Island Sound, 
would have been utterly useless, under seventeenth-century war 
conditions, to defend a colony located on Long Island from ene- 
mies, either native or European. Such a fort would have only served 
to divide hopelessly the military strength of the proposed colony. 
It is, therefore, inconceivable that the writer of the document had 
in mind any structure already in existence but separated from the 
proposed colony by 2 long stretch of open ocean. The reference, I 
submit, merely suggests the building of a round stone tower for de- 
fense at the place of settlement; a tower such as was very familiar 
to anyone living in the British Isles. To read more than this into 
the passage is to indulge in wishful thinking. 

With reference to the Norse church theory of Mr. Means, it 
should be pointed out that the total lack of mention of any such 
unique structure in the writings of our early New England colon- 
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ists and especially in those of Roger Williams, who frequently 
visited Newport and who was intensely interested in such matters, 
as well as in those of his friend and correspondent, the younger 
Winthrop, militates most strongly against the existence of a 
“Norse” Church or Tower at Newport prior to the English settle- 
ment. Mr. Means evidently realized this for he evolved the re- 
markable theory that the Norse buried the church, when they aban- 
doned the colony! It should be further noted that this Norse Colony 
was a most remarkable one in that it is said to have existed for sev- 
eral centuries without leaving behind a single ax, brooch, bracelet, 
coin or even a piece of pottery and no trace of any dwelling. Un- 
doubtedly the Norsemen, when they decided to abandon the place, 
carefully excavated every inch of ground they had ever set foot on, 
gathered up all tell-tale traces of their stay, boxed them up and 
carried them home to Norway. 


J. R. LOWELL AND JOHN LOCKE 


WILLIAM A. JACKSON 


HE explanation which R. C. Beatty gave in last September’s 

New ENGLAND QUARTERLY of the reference to Locke in the 
manuscript title to the earliest of Lowell’s commonplace books in 
the Harvard Library is ingenious but, nevertheless, quite without 
foundation.’ The title reads: “A commonplace Book:—being a 
nondescript mixture | or | The conflicting plans of those two dis- 
tinguished men | Topp | et | LockE | Selected & arranged by | the | 
selector & arranger | ,” and refers to the different methods of com- 
piling commonplace books devised by John Locke and the Rever- 
end John Todd, then of Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Locke’s system was described by him in a letter to M. Nicholai 
Thoynard which was published in the July number, 1686, of Le 
Clerc’s Bibliothéque Universelle et Historique, vol. 11, pp. 315-340. 
It was translated into English and published under the title, A new 
method of making common-place-books; written by the late learned 
Mr. John Locke, and appeared both separately and appended to 


1 Richmond Croom Beatty, “Lowell’s Commonplace Books,” New ENGLAND 
QUARTERLY, XVIII, 391-401. See especially pages 391-395. 
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his Posthumous Works in the year 1706. Briefly, Locke’s method 
is based on an index of the “essential” words of quotations, used as 
“heads” in the margins, by means of their initial letters and the 
vowels that follow them, or, in the case of monosyllables beginning 
with a vowel, of that letter repeated. He also recommends that all 
books excerpted be recorded under the author, indexed by the 
same method, stating “the Title of the Treatise, the size of the Vol- 
ume, the Time and Place of its Edition, and (what ought never to 
be omitted) the number of Pages that the whole Book contains,” 
for thereby one can find a given passage by the “rule of three” in 
any other edition. 

The Reverend Todd calls his work an Index rerum: or index of 
subjects; intended as a manual, to aid the student and the profes- 
sional man, in preparing himself for usefulness. With an introduc- 
tion illustrating its utility and method of use. Lowell's copy is of the 
second edition, printed at Northampton in 1835, and bears his sig- 
nature with the date, April 24, 1836. In the introduction, Todd 
contemptuously states “The Common-place Book of Locke is the 
only one that has come into much notice; and if that has, it is owing 
not to any intrinsic merit which it possesses, but to its bearing his 
own great name and professing to be the result of his experience.” 
He goes on to say that “Making extracts with the pen is so tedious, 
that the very name of a Common-place Book is associated with 
drudgery, and wearisomeness.” Nevertheless, he has adopted 
Locke’s method of indexing by initial and first vowel, though he 
provides a self-indexing arrangement by printing at the top of each 
two pages the letters of the alphabet with their vowels in order. 
Thus the first opening is headed Aa, the second Ae, etc. His main 
difference is that he advocates the recording of references under 
selected subjects, rather than the making of extracts, and in the 
samples given in his introduction he fails to note the particular edi- 
tion to which his page references refer. 

Lowell combined the two methods by giving extracts rather than 
mere references, and frequently obviated the necessity of giving 
exact references to the edition used by citing book and chapter or 
act and scene numbers. 
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The Philosophy of American History. By Morris Zucker. 2 vols. 
Volume I, The Historical Field Theory; Volume II, Periods in 
American History. (New York: Arnold-Howard. 1945. Pp. 685, 
1054. $8.50.) 


American historians have not approached their craft in the grand 
manner of the Germans of the nineteenth century who sought to 
construct elaborate and systematic philosophies of history. Henry 
Adams made the first attempt to formulate an inclusive scientific 
hypothesis of history which would not only explain the past but 
would enable historians to chart the broad outlines of future de- 
velopment. It failed of acceptance. Now, -Mr. Zucker, after twenty- 
five years of reflection and study, presents in his “The Philosophy 
of American History” the Historical Field Theory with which, he 
asserts, history emerges from the status of an art to assume the posi- 
tion of an established science. “The Historical Field Theory will 
enable us to plan adequately our future organization because we 
will understand the nature and the limitations of the social forces 
under which we operate, and of which we ourselves are a part. We 
will be able to avoid the pitfalls of so-called practical statesman- 
ship, as well as the Utopianism of idealists who have so often led us 
to disaster.” 

In the first volume, under the title of the Historical Field Theory, 
the author analyzes the attitudes of a miscellany of historians with 
respect to their craft and finds that most of them are ready to con- 
cede that the existence of a science of history is impossible. Clio is 
a muse; history is an art. With the historians thus disposed of, Mr. 
Zucker proceeds to establish two scientific propositions: first, that 
social laws determine historical events; and, second, that these laws 
cause the occurrence of historical events. Upon the scientific foun- 
dations thus “irrefutably” laid is then erected the Historical Field 
Theory, which is an “adaptation” to the study of society of the 
physical theories of the electromagnetic field which Einstein de- 
veloped in his Theory of Relativity. From the philosophical side 
the Theory is heavily buttressed by Marx, Spinoza and Buckle. 
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A review can do no more than indicate the broad features of this 
elaborate discussion, but the Historical Field Theory may be de- 
fined as the application of the following scientific principles to the 
study of history. (1) History is the record of events in society. (2) 
Society is made up of three divisions — the state, the economy and 
the ideology of the society. (3) The structure of a society is de- 
termined by the “nature of the social continuum” of its three divi- 
sions. (4) The “continuum” provides the mould for the events 
which history records. (5) A society is progressive only to the ex- 
tent that it allows its creative elements full play. (6) All happenings 
of historical significance derive from the operation of definite so- 
cial laws. 

The Historical Field Theory is applied to our own society in the 
second volume, “Periods in American History.” The Colonial 
Period ended with the American Revolution, the most pregnant 
event in our history and one from which Mr. Zucker evolves what 
he calls the theory of the Continuing American Revolution. The 
other three periods of our history were: The Period of Expansion, 
ending with the Civil War; The Period of Industrialization, ending 
with the crash of 1929; and The Period of Nationalization, in which 
we now find ourselves. In the final chapter the Historical Field 
Theory is employed to predict the course of the next twenty years 
of American History: the peace settlement will fail inevitably; the 
Third World War is already germinating; the post-war period will 
witness a boom, followed by crisis and unemployment. In these 
years capitalism will have reached its final phase, but creative forces 
unleashed by “the Continuing American Revolution” will “trans- 
form these United States into a paradise on earth.” Thus does 
Utopia become a scientific triumph rather than an idealistic dis- 
aster! 

Mr. Zucker’s effort to place history upon a solid scientific founda- 
tion is commendable and deserving of the most serious considera- 
tion; his method of so doing is deplorable. If an author’s object in 
presenting a new view be to win adherents, Mr. Zucker has gone 
about it the hard way by deliberately erecting three unnecessary 
barriers between himself and his readers. (1) The work is too long; its 
1739 pages could have been cut in half to produce a work of greater 
soundness and persuasiveness. (2) More than a third of the two vol- 
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umes is devoted to excoriating all previous historians for their “piti- 
able deficiencies” in an acrimonious and meretricious fashion sup- 
posedly reminiscent of the Olympian irony of Karl Marx, but ac- 
tually resulting only in a monumental exhibition of bad taste. With 
each 10,000 strokes of the pen this David slays a hundred historical 
Philistines. Perhaps it is only the reviewer's military training over- 
coming his scientific judgment that makes him doubt that all the his- 
torians are out of step except Mr. Zucker. (3) Although the author 
follows the best scientists and philosophers, only too frequently 
does he eschew the leading historians for unacceptable popularizers 
or outmoded historical writers. Macaulay is no authority on the 
Puritans and W. E. Woodward is no authority at all. After twenty- 
five years of thought this work was written, in the words of the late 
Carl Becker whose admirable writings the author has discreetly 
ignored, “‘without fear and without research.” Is it too much to ask 
in a work of science for more facts and fewer of Mr. Zucker’s im- 
patient adjectives? 

Four more volumes, one for each of the periods discussed in the 
second volume, are promised. It is to be hoped that they will con- 
tain less intellectual exhibitionism and more of the hard reason- 
ing of which the author seems to be capable. If these works are to 
take their place along with those of Marx and Darwin as the Koran 
of the new science of history, their author should not waste his time 
and space on us “mental pygmies” who dwell in “intellectual 
ghettoes” but should write for all time. 

Car BRIDENBAUGH. 
Institute of Early American History 
and Culture, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Six Crucial Years: Messages, Proclamations and Addresses, 1939- 
1944. By Leverett Saltonstall. (Boston: The Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 1944. Pp. 371. Index.) 


It is perhaps an oblique compliment to observe that not every 
one of any forty-eight Governors could have produced this volume. 
The soft-spoken first citizen of Massachusetts stands high. Mr. Sal- 
tonstall won office in the course of a long and tragic reaction from 
the bogus prosperity of Calvin Coolidge. The very autumn he was 
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elected the worst hurricane in more than a century swept over the 
state. He had been Governor only eight months when the bomb of 
the Second German War burst above the world. In the middle of 
his second term came Pearl Harbor, and thereafter the social and 
economic life of every American community was knocked out of 
kilter. Last, but not least, three Democratic Governors, serving 
eight years in all, had left just “fifteen thousand dollars” in the 
“cash drawer” of the Commonwealth (page 35). 

No man, even had he tried, could have chosen a more difficult 
time to govern a great industrial state. Taxes soared to heights un- 
heard of, but Leverett Saltonstall was sent back to office twice, and 
then, in 1944, he went to Washington by a magnificent majority. 
Quite obviously Democrats as well as Independents had learned to 
trust and honor him; they were voting for him by the tens of thou- 
sands. His victory of 1944 was a personal triumph unique in the an- 
nals of the Commonwealth, for Roosevelt swept the state a fourth 
time, and again a Democrat arrived as Governor on Beacon Hill. 

When Mr. Saltonstall first addressed the General Court in Janu- 
ary, 1439, he spoke four sentences, which, read as one looks back- 
ward through the gloom of the past seven years, are truly signifi- 
cant. “The world has gone mad with tyranny and persecution. 
There is but one hope left. Democracy must not fail. It is the one 
thing to which helpless minorities cling.” Not every elected office- 
holder among English-speaking people dared to use words like 
those—at that time. Confronted with obscene creatures which had 
crawled up from the gutters, cellars, and sewers of Europe, Cham- 
berlain, the fatuous “business man” of Birmingham, set out for 
Rome that he might pay court to Mussolini. As late as May, 1939, 
Senator Borah, the bull-headed “Lion of Idaho,” defied the anxious 
President of the United States with the statement that his own 
private sources of information convinced him that “there would be 
no war in Europe.” Sinister civilians were talking out of turn: 
when a stunt aviator left off tinkering with his “mechanical heart” 
in order to peddle the patent medicine of National Socialism to 
“America First,” Leverett Saltonstall replied: “Democracy is not 
a government of the few but a government of all. Let us be ever 
mindful of the rights of every citizen. It is the encroachment upon 
and the gradual taking away of these rights which leads to dicta- 
torships.” 
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The whole world was sick and ugly in 1939—almost desperately 
so; yet Governor Saltonstall watched at the bedside of one state, not 
with despair, but courage. This refreshing selection from the state 
papers of his three administrations offers readers of the record no 
words which they might wish he could withdraw. Yet he had to 
walk warily, and, like all good statesmen, was a shrewd and a skill- 
ful politician. He suffered fools grimly, and got their votes, too. 
But once, as Wellington said of Waterloo, “it was a damned near 
thing.” In 1940, running for Governor a second time, under the 
severe handicap of Wendell Willkie’s operatic raid in quest of the 
holy grail of high office, and in spite of Roosevelt’s unparalleled 
campaign for a third term, he defeated a capable and popular Dem- 
ocrat—but only with the skin of his teeth. Thereafter, he was safe: 
by 1942 and 1944 he had gained the overwhelming confidence of 
the Commonwealth. 

This volume of public papers should be only the first of what 
has been an honorable, and one can piously hope, will be a long 
career. Almost half the twentieth century is past, yet in all that 
length of time Massachusetts has sent but four Senators of charac- 
ter, courage, and conviction to Washington: Hoar of Worcester, 
Crane of Dalton, Coolidge of Fitchburg, and Leverett Saltonstall— 
and Hoar was a hold-over from the nineteenth century. If he 
has practically no competition in representing his state well in the 
Senate at Washington, Saltonstall must temper the thought of his 
good luck with the reflection that he has been a life-long member 
of a party which is stricken unto death. His future service as a 
statesman will depend largely on how bravely he continues to defy 
and subvert the so-called national leadership of that party’s “elder 
statesmen” and jaundiced journalists. So far, in a Congress where 
both parties are split down the middle, right and left, Leverett Sal- 
tonstall has voted with the “junior Senators” on every vital issue. © 
He effected a resurrection of the Republicans in Massachusetts; 
now that oafs of the single-party South are fastening their strangle- 
hold on the Union, he may yet assist at a resurrection of Republi- 


cans in Washington, as well. 
STEWART MITCHELL. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Yankee Stonecutters: The First American School of Sculpture, 
1800-1850. By Albert Ten Eyck Gardner. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. Published for the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 1945. Pp. 84, xii. $4.00.) 


The creative output of the “Yankee stonecutters,” we are as- 
sured, has only moderate significance. With that point admitted, 
we can settle down and enjoy a very entertaining story that ties the 
first half century of American sculpture in with the American way 
of living during a rather astonishingly florid period of our history. 
Mr. Gardner has a lively way of writing and authenticating his 
narrative and makes ‘jou understand the times although you cer- 
tainly are laughing with him at them. 

You are shown how, responding to an unmistakable demand, this 
first lot of American sculptors sprang up from practically nowhere. 
From the start they seem to have done good business, in monu- 
mental work if they could get it, though more often in portrait 
busts that paid very well. Noticeably less educated than self-confi- 
dent, they crossed to Italy at the first opportunity and formed lit- 
tle colonies in Rome and Florence. Here they found museums full 
of classic art which they copied piecemeal—a head from here, a pose 
from there,—and, presto! there was an “American School,” some of 
whose artists were described as rivaling the best of the fifth-cen- 
tury Greeks! 

It is not an inspiring picture. Italy contributed not merely its 
classic models, but the cheap and skillful laborers as well—the men 
who took over the statue when it was in the form of a clay model, 
and chiseled it themselves out of the white Carrara. The “Yankee 
stonecutter” came back onto the scene just in time to collect the 
cash and add to his reputation. For an artist in search of recogni- 
tion, we are told, there was a sure formula. “In the forties and fifties 
a nude statue with clerical backing (i.e. published endorsement) 
was found to be irresistible.” 

Nor does the chain of lucky events stop there. It was a part of 
the routine of the fashionable Grand Tour to include visits to the 
American studios, thereby supplying a steady flow of possible 
clients, all wealthy and with successful profiles suitable for marble 
portraiture. 
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Although not once in the book is the word “racket” used, it is 
hard for us to see the movement as a whole in any other light. Of 
the several artists written about at some length, and of the more 
than a hundred mentioned, only a very few appear to have any- 
thing of greatness about them; many, however, are interesting be- 
cause of their mechanical or business ingenuity. John Rogers, with 
the aid of mail orders, sold upwards of 100,000 of his plaster stat- 
uettes. Thomas Blanchard invented a machine that would turn out 
in wood or stone an unlimited number of copies of a plaster bust. 
And so on. All artists seem to have met with general approval; yet 
there were three contemporary philosophers, frequently quoted 
throughout the book, who saw the school for what it really was. 
Emerson, and Hawthorne, and an art critic by the name of Jarves 
were not deceived. 

As originally intended, this book was to be merely a catalogue of 
such sculpture as the Metropolitan Museum had of the period. 
Fortunately, Mr. Gardner became so interested in the whole pic- 
ture—the setting as well as the art—that a far more valuable publi- 
cation resulted. It is probably a compliment to his writing to say 
that his readers will all of them probably wish that there were 
more than just twenty-one illustrations, and that they were tied 
somehow by reference numbers into the text. Several listings, a 
Biographical Dictionary of the School, and an index put the book 
on a businesslike footing. 

It is far from the author’s intention that his book should create 
a public demand that ‘the Metropolitan bring its three Hiram 
Powers figures up into the entrance hall, or that it should bring 
about a rise in the market value of Victorian mantel ornaments. 
The fact remains, however, that this reviewer has gotten so much 
pleasure and amusement in reading the story of these successful 
Yankees that he wishes he had not given away the pedestaled 
marble portrait bust of his grandfather. And what has happened 
to that old Rogers group he was brought up with? 


RussELL HAwes KETTELL. 
Concord, Massachusetts. 
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The Age of Jackson. By Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 1945. Pp. xiv, 577. $5.00.) 


This brilliantly written volume is a biography not of Andrew 
Jackson, but of Jacksonian democracy. It traces the forebears of 
that movement in the Jeffersonian period, the linkage of Jefferso- 
nian democracy—or “republicanism,” as Jefferson called it—with 
that of Jackson, and the infiltration of Federalist influence which 
did much to distinguish the two democratic movements one from 
the other. The story builds out to full-bodied treatment during the 
Jackson administration with an outline of major policies and ma- 
jor conflicts which involved the principles of democracy. It con- 
tracts its scope somewhat but still treats in considerable detail the 
administration of Van Buren, Jackson’s chosen successor, and there- 
after with steadily increasing brevity it traces the vicissitudes of 
Jacksonian democracy down to the Civil War. 

The book is based on careful and detailed research on a broad 
scale. The results are knit together with great skill. Furthermore, 
although much of the value of the study lies in the synthesis of ma- 
terials not hitherto brought together in a detailed presentation, the 
retelling of some of the individual stories performs a real service. 
This is particularly true of the story of the struggle between the 
Jackson administration and the Bank of the United States. Most of 
the conventional accounts of that story, which have been woven 
effectively into textbooks in a variety of fields, were written by 
Whig-Republican historians and by men with strong prejudices on 
the side of centralized banking. Two or three other authors have 
told the story in recent years to show that the Bank of the United 
States had become a thoroughly dangerous political institution, 
with policies determined not by principles of sound banking but by 
‘the egotistic drives of a powerful group of businessmen who sought 
even to control the election of the President of the United States. 
That fact, however, has not thus far had sufficient impact to re- 
mold the traditional conceptions. Mr. Schlesinger’s clear account, 
because it will be widely read and pondered, will do much toward 
correcting the popular misunderstanding. 

The author handles other subjects with equal freshness and 
clarity. He summarizes his brief treatment of one controversial 
question, for example, with the following statement: “Until recent 
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years, the study of the spoils system has been marred by a tendency 
to substitute moral disapproval for an understanding of causes and 
necessities. There can be small doubt today that, whatever evils it 
brought into American life, its historical function was to narrow 
the gap between the people and the government—to expand pop- 
ular participation in the workings of democracy. For Jackson it was 
an essential step in the gradual formulation of a program for dem- 
ocratic America” (p. 47). The book throws new light on relations 
between debtors and creditors during the period in question, on 
the subject of imprisonment for debt, and on the labor movement. 
It selects two states, Massachusetts and New York, for analysis of 
political and social ferment and devotes a chapter to “tie Southern 
dilemma.” Finally, in four chapters it discusses Jacksonian democ- 
racy as an intellectual movement and in terms of its relations to law, 
industrialism, and religion. It represents an admirable synthesis of 
political history with social history which in recent years has tended 
to draw the attention of American historians away from matters of 
politics and government. It is the product of a youthful author who 
writes with the maturity of a man of long experience. 


Car BRENT SWISHER. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


The Philosophy of Edward Bellamy. By Arthur E. Morgan. (New 
York: Kings Crown Press. 1945. Pp. vii, 96. $1.60.) 


Mr. Morgan justly remarks that “with Edward Bellamy, philos- 
ophy, religion, ethics and economics were all interdependent.” This 
collection of quotations from Bellamy’s published and unpub- 
lished writings is an attempt to establish that interdependence and 
thus to mark out those primary ideas about God, man and society 
that underlie all Bellamy’s work from the early Religion of Solidar- 
ity through the intermediate short stories, essays and novels to the 
more famous Looking Backward. It is too easy to read this last as 
simply a social-economic treatise. Mr. Morgan’s book demonstrates 
that it is very much more than that and reveals behind Bellamy’s 
interest in collectivism a set of values quite as highly “individual” 
as those that led Thoreau to Walden Pond. 
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Edward Bellamy cannot fail to be interesting to the historian of 
ideas. Born in 1850, and deeply influenced by Emerson, he provides 
a link between the Concord School and modern social and even 
psychological thought. The Religion of Solidarity, written when he 
was only twenty-four, echoes Emerson in style as well as idea: Bel- 
lamy insists that “we dwell needlessly in the narrow grotto of the 
individual life” and summons man to the eternal realm of the “im- 
personal” soul (for which one may equally well read “Oversoul”’). 
Yet even at this stage, Bellamy is at least as concerned with social 
action as with contemplation. “Solidarity with the Infinite,” the 
ethic of impersonal dedication to the total good as opposed to ego- 
centric motivation, necessarily imposes on man the duty to reframe 
human society in terms of the Golden Rule. Looking Backward is 
simply Bellamy’s attempt to show how this may be done in a state 
that substitutes coéperation for selfish competition. Clearly, un- 
like some proponents of collectivism, Edward Bellamy is not en- 
chanted with socialism merely for socialism’s sake, nor is he any 
more capable of making sense out of a term like “the masses” than 
Emerson was. Collectivism justified itself for him only in so far as 
it ministered to the spiritual growth of the individual. 

The most interesting section of Mr. Morgan’s book is that which 
presents Bellamy’s ideas on the concept of Nemesis. The Religion 
of Solidarity is a remarkable performance for a young man but, de- 
spite all Mr. Morgan’s assurances to the contrary, not in the least 
original. In his writings on Necessity and Guilt, however, Bellamy 
carries the anti-Calvinist revolt of the mid-nineteenth century to 
extremely unorthodox conclusions. He has some harsh words to say 
about the human conscience as the cause of “an excessive sense of 
guilt,” and in the interest of morality itself he attempts to discover 
a therapy capable of “curing moral pain” resulting from obses- 
sive repentance. He could hardly have rejected more radically the 
righteous insistence of his ancestor, the Reverend Joseph Bellamy, 
on the sense of depravity! Here, Edward Bellamy not only antici- 
pates ideas familiar to present-day psychoanalysts, but he goes 
further than some of them wish to when he declares that the “cur- 
ing of moral pain” depends also upon a radical social change that 
will break down outworn taboos and inhibitions that produce 
needless guilt-feelings. 
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Mr. Morgan has done a capable job of compiling and organizing 
the quotations that best enunciate Bellamy’s central ideas. It is a 
book which elucidates rather than interprets critically. However, 
since it contains a number of hitherto scattered and even unpub- 
lished pieces of Bellamy’s writing, it should prove useful. 


4 : BERNARD R. Bowron. 
Harvard University. 


Album of American History. Volume ui, 1783-1853. Edited by 
James Truslow Adams, Editor in Chief; R. V. Coleman, Manag- 
ing Editor; Thomas Robson Hay, Associate Editor; Atkinson 
Dymock, Art Director. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1945- Pp. xi, 418. $7.50.) 


Although the second volume of the Album of American History 
presents much the same appearance as the first, it is the outcome of 
a more rigorous selective process. As Mr. Adams indicates in the 
Preface, there was difficulty in finding sufficient authentic material 
for the first volume, but for the second the difficulty lay in making 
a selection from an overabundance of material. It was perhaps in- 
evitable that the selection should not appeal to everyone; and 
while the reviewer is one of those not entirely pleased, he must con- 
fess that there are many valuable pictures in the album, drawn from 
a wide variety of authentic sources. A student of American history, 
looking here for illustrations of the persons, things, and places he 
has read about, will find contemporary views of cities, of natural 
scenery, of ships and boats and coaches and railroad trains, of cloth- 
ing and furniture, of mechanical inventions, and of many men who 
participated in the history of the period. 

But there are things he will not find which he has some right to 
expect. He will not find good illustrations of the best architecture 
of the period, and amidst scores of ships and boats of various types 
he will find only three small pictures of the clipper ships. Though 
he will see all the presidents, a multitude of Indians, and such 
minor figures as Elkanah Watson, George Flower, and Stephen 
Long, he will see no picture of Henry Clay or of John Marshall. 
He will see no pictures of Brook Farm or New Harmony or of the 
other Utopian communities of the period. He will find the title- 
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pages of books by Irving, Cooper, and Noah Webster, but no pic- 
tures of the authors. 

One may perhaps be permitted to question whether some of these 
things might not have been included at the expense of the numer- 
ous pictures of natural scenery. Our natural scenery, except in the 
vicinity of cities, has not altered appreciably in a hundred years, 
and it may be doubted whether the older representations of it, 
even though they should possess artistic merit (which most of these 
do not), are worth the space which they occupy here. In this con- 
nection it is perhaps picayune, but may not be without significance, 
to point out that the two views of West Point, one on page 160, 
representing the place in 1817, the other on page 264, represent- 
ing it in 1831, are merely two different cuts of the same drawing. 


EDMUND S. MorGAN. 
University of Chicago. 
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Sainte-Beuve aux Etats-Unis. By Robert G. Mahieu. Princeton 
Publications in Romance Languages. (Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press. 1945. Pp. xii, 162. $2.50.) 


Mr. Mahieu has undertaken a familiar exercise in comparative lit- 
erary history, that of tracing an author’s relationship to a given for- 
eign country. The French critic Sainte-Beuve never actually visited 
the United States, although James Russell Lowell wrote to one of 
his friends in 186g, “Sainte-Beuve, I hear, is to be a professor agrégé 
at Harvard and deliver lectures by the mile.” He was well-disposed 
towards the United States and American literature, wrote sym- 
pathetic essays on Franklin, Jefferson, and Cooper, and occasional- 
ly received a letter or a call from some American admirer. Any 
study of Sainte-Beuve and the United States must therefore be 
largely concerned with his literary reputation here. 

Sainte-Beuve’s work occupies today a respected place in the 
American perspective of world literature. He has been ably dis- 
cussed by American scholars and critics, figures in anthologies and 
textbooks, and remains for many one of “the great re-readables.” 
Mr. Mahieu traces in detail the successive steps by which Sainte- 
Beuve’s writings have achieved this accepted position in the United 
States. We learn from his study that Sainte-Beuve’s essays were first 
read and appreciated by Ticknor, Lowell, and Emerson as early as 
the 1850's, although Goethe’s reputation largely overshadowed 
Sainte-Beuve at this time; that the first American translation, Por- 
traits of Celebrated Women by Harriet W. Preston, was published 
only in 1868, the year before Sainte-Beuve’s death; that Irving Bab- 
bitt, Paul Elmer More, and other Humanists were assiduous read- 
ers of Sainte-Beuve; and that his three most fervent American ad- 
mirers were W. C. Brownell, James Huneker, and especially Gama- 
liel Bradford. 

Mr. Mahieu has diligently collected every remark or passing ref- 
erence to Sainte-Beuve in the writings of these and other Ameri- 
can authors, in periodicals, and even in textbooks and encyclo- 
paedias. With a somewhat disturbing lack of discrimination he has 
included every last one of these references in his book. Conse- 
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quently, in order to discover pertinent facts or conclusions, the 
reader is obliged to thread his way through a forbidding maze of 
quotations in both French and English. There is certainly a dis- 
crepancy between the mass of material presented and the meager 
results. The subject could have been treated, with little loss, in a 
single concise article. It is unfortunate, too, that Sainte-Beuve’s 
lucid style has left no mark on Mr. Mahieu’s own writing. Sainte- 
Beuve aux Etats-Unis can be consulted as an interesting footnote to 
the history of Franco-American literary relations, but the most in- 


dulgent reviewer can say little more. 
8 Y Howarp C. RIcE. 


Brattleboro, Vermont. 


History of Saint John’s Seminary, Brighton. By John E. Sexton and 
Arthur J. Riley. (Boston: Roman Catholic Archbishop of Boston. 


1945- Pp. 320. $1.50.) 


It is deplorable how little the two great sects of Western Chris- 
tianity, the Catholic and Protestant, know about each other and 
their education. Thus we welcome the fact that the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the opening of Saint John’s Seminary in Brighton has 
provided the occasion for a history of one of the most important 
Catholic contributions to ecclesiastical education in this country. 

We read in this volume about the difficulties which confronted 
the Catholic clergy of New England when, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, they tried to establish a diocesan seminary in 
Boston. Even the Jesuits could not help because they had not 
enough men available. Also Canada was of no great help. Aid fi- 
nally came from the Sulpician fathers in France to whom the Brigh- 
ton Seminary became their “beloved daughter.” Those who read in 
between the lines will discover that tension among the various or- 
ders could not always be avoided; it certainly would have enriched 
the book if the authors had given us a fuller description of these 
different schools of thought. Only when they speak of the late Card- 
inal O’Connell do they expose the most recent differences of opin- 
ion and how they can affect the policy and life of an institution. 

As is often the case with such anniversary volumes, the more time 
covered the more the book becomes a mere annotation of events and 
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personalities—of greater interest to the alumni than to the general 
reader. Albeit we are grateful for this contribution to American 


education. 
RosertT ULICH. 


Harvard University. 


Slow Train to Yesterday. A Last Glance at the Local. By Archie 
Robertson. Illustrated with drawings by F. Strobel. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1945. Pp. x, 189. $3.00.) 


The “slow trains” celebrated in this book are those which ply 
on the independent short lines scattered over this country. Such 
lines are disappearing fast, but New England once had her share 
of them and of the main-line “branches” the characteristics of 
which were essentially the same. Any Yankee who has ever de- 
veloped a taste for the somewhat special delights of railroading at 
its slowest, dirtiest, and most sociable, should rejoice in Mr. Robert- 
son’s pages. He is a connoisseur who has traveled the country over, 
enthusiastically riding on “slow trains” wherever he could find 
them and collecting a fascinating store of anecdote, folk-lore, and 
history about them. He does justice to the New England short line 
as it exists to-day, and much that he writes of such lines elsewhere 
applies as well to this region. Some of us can remember a Boston 
and Maine “branch,” now unhappily abandoned, on which the 
locomotive used on occasion to break away from its cars, to the joy 
—usually saltily expressed—of the passengers, and on which, al- 
though there were regularly appointed stations, stops used to be 
made wherever any reasonably acceptable passenger asked. It is 
probably not true that the train was once jolted to a halt because a 
passenger on the rear platform caught his coat on a bush and re- 
fused to let go of the car-rail, but it is certainly a fact that on at 
least one occasion travelers who began the “branch” trip by train 
finished it by rowboat. Things of this sort remove railroading from 
the dreary predictabilities of science and exalt it to the plane of a 
complex and highly varied art—an art to which Mr. Robertson’s 
entertaining book pays well-deserved tribute. 

K. B. M. 
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Bailey, Joseph Cannon, Seaman A. Knapp. Schoolmaster of Ameri- 
can Agriculture. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1945. 
Pp. xiii, 307. $3.25.) 

The story of a man who is perhaps best remembered as the founder of the 


county farm and home demonstration system nationalized by the Smith-Lever 
Act in 1914 into the Extension Service of the United States. 


[Crane, Katharine Elizabeth], Blair House, Past and Present. 
(Washington, D. C.: Department of State. 1946. Pp. 38, with 16 
illustrations in gravure. $1.00.) 


This famous house, now the property of the United States Government, 
was the home of President Truman and his family for the first few weeks of 
his administration. 


Deutsch, Albert, The Mentally Ill in America. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. 1946. Pp. xvii, 530. $4.00.) 


Originally published in 1937, this valuable study of the care and treatment 
of the mentally ill in the United States is now revised by a different pub- 
lisher. 


Graves, George, Trees, Shrubs, and Vines for the Northeastern 
United States. (New York: Oxford University Press. i945. Pp. xi, 
267. $3.00.) 


A handbook for those who are concerned with private gardens, roadside 
planting and rock gardens. Text is profusely illustrated. 


Historical New Hampshire. (Concord: New Hampshire Historical 
Society. June 1945. Pp. 28.) 
A publication issued occasionally by the New Hampshire Historical So- 


ciety containing in the present instance Fred M. Caswell, “John Stark,” and 
Elwin L. Page, “Two Sea Captains of Exeter.” 


Revista de Historia de America, Namero 19. (Mexico: Instituto 
Panamericano de Geografia e Historia. June 1945.) 

Rhode Island History. Volume IV, Number 4; Volume V, Number 
i. (Providence: Rhode Island Historical Society. October 1945; 
January 1946.) 

The leading articles are Carl R. Woodward, “Rural Economy in Rhode 


Island 200 Years Ago,” and Robert S. Holding, “George H. Corliss of Provi- 
dence, Inventor.” 


Shuler, Ellis W., Rocks and Rivers of America. (Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania: The Jaques Cattell Press. 1945. Pp. 300. Illustrated. 
$4.00.) 

Wright, Harry Andrew, Meeting Houses of First Church of Christ, 
Spring field, Massachusetts. (Springfield: Published by the 

Church. 1945. Pp. 16. Illustrated. $ .50.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 





INSTITUTE OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY 
AND CULTURE 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williams- 
burg, Virginia, announces that it has taken over the Fellowship 
program of Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., and is prepared to pro- 
vide a limited number of Grants-in-Aid of Research in the field of 
Early American History and Culture to the year 1815. These grants 
will be available to those who have a definite project of research 
in progress. Applications must be received by May 1, 1946; an- 
nouncements of awards will be made June 1, 1946. Information 
and forms for application may be procured from Dr. Carl Briden- 
baugh, Director of the Institute, Goodwin Building, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


THE SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN HISTORY 


The Smith College Studies in History have completed thirty 
years of continuous publication. Twenty-one of the fifty-five books 
and monographs in the series are concerned with American gen- 
eral, social, and cultural history. Special emphasis has been given 
to “regional” h.story. The first volume of the Studies was an “In- 
troduction of the history of Connecticut as a manufacturing State,” 
and during the last years the results of the research of the Connec- 
ticut Valley Council of Industrial Studies have been published in 
the Studies. The editors of the series aim primarily to afford a medi- 
um of publication by present and former members of the Smith 
College faculty and by former students of the College. Contribu- 
tors are invited to communicate with Professor Hans Kohn, Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Complete lists of the fifty- 
five works so far published will be sent upon request by the Smith 
College Library, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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